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THE BRITISH NAVY. 
SECOND ARTICLE.—MANNING AND FITTING OUT. 


** High o’er the poop the flattering winds unfurled 
The imperial flag that rules the watery world.”—FALcongr. 

Tue formal ceremony performed of ‘‘ Putting the ship in 
commission,” the officer next proceeds, in company with the 
master attendant, to select and receive charge of a hulk. - This 
is an old vessel fitted up for the habitation of the crew during 
the time the ship is equipping. The principal object is to select 
one sufficiently capacious to accommodate the officers and men, 
and moored (situated) as near the dock-yard as possible, for the 
greater facility of boats passing to and fro. 

The choice of the hulk approved, a pendant is hoisted, and 
never struck (taken down) night orday. The ensign or colours 
(a large oblong flag with a union-jack in the upper corner) 
is also hoisted every.morning at eight o’clock, and displayed 
until sunset. _ a 

The next step is to procure a clerk,.if he is not already pro- 
vided ; and ‘should the captain have no one in view for this 
office, application is generally made to the admiral’s secretary, who 
recommends one of several always on his list for employment. 

The clerk immediately makes out a demand for stationery, 
and having procured the signature of the commanding officer, 
he repairs to the superintendant of the dock-yard, who approves 
it; he then draws from the store-keeper the necessary supply, 
comprising various printed forms, which must be filled up, 
signed, and countersigned, after a regulated manner, before 
stores or provisions of any description can be obtained. The 
clerk also makes entries of the name, age, and description of every 
person who joins the ship; copies the port-admiral’s orders, 
and has in fact a very busy time of it whilst in harbour. 

Due notice of the intention of putting the ship in commission 
has in the mean time been given to the commandant of the 
division of royal marines; and as soon as the hulk is reported 
ready for their reception, the party of marines, or sea-soldiers, 
called jollies by the seamen, is marched from the barracks to 
boats and embarked on board. From thenceforth, like every 
one serving under that awful symbol the pendant, the marines 
are amenable to naval discipline ; directed at work and ordered 
about by naval officers: in fact their own officers have little to 
do with them afloat, except inspecting the condition of their 
appointments, with an occasional exercise. 

The purser is generally appointed early, but should he not 
have made his appearance, (or joined, as it is called,) a supply 
of provisions is obtained from the flag-ship. As soon as this 
official appears, however, he speedily procures all that is necessary 
in his department, for his principal emoluments are derived 
from the savings he can effect in the allowance made him for 
providing coals, candles, and other necessaries. 

As the officers appear, and*their names aré inserted on the 
books, they enter on their various duties ; the lieutenants, mates, 
and midshipmen, being a’ ed to the parties which are sent 
daily to the dock-yard and pe to prepare the ship’s 


of the lieutenants (these being distinguished as commissioned 
Officers) joins, all hands are called, and his commission, 
similar to the one we have described, is read aloud in presence 
of the whole ship’s company. 

The first lieutenant,.(or-commander, if the captain has made 
his election for one;) master, boatswain, gunner, and carpenter, 
are the persons.on whom devolve the’ principal duties in fitting 
out. Whilst the first two superintend the whole process, the 
master, and one of his mates, pay particular attention to the 
stowage of ballast, water tanks, provisions, &c. in the holds ; for 
a judicious distribution of the weight has a great effect upon the 
ship’s motion at sea, and also upon her sailing qualities. The 
boatswain superintends the rigging; the gunner, besides the 
rigging of the mainmast and main yard, is employed fitting the 
tackling and breechers (ropes. which secure and work the 
cannon); and the carpenter takes care that the masts and yards 
are free from defects, besides busying himself in preparing the 
boats, and various other matters. 

If men are slow in entering, not much can be done in the way 
of rigging for some time, unless expedition; is required, in which 
case, working parties are sent from the. flag-ship, or other ships 
in port, to assist ; but inall cases it is desirable that the vessel 
shall be fitted in every respect by her own crew: meanwhile there 
is plenty of-employment. in getting: on: board the ballast, water 
tanks, &c., stepping the masts, and other heavy jobs, at which 
the marines-prove very useful. : 

During war, vessels-are manned by draughts from the guard- 
ships, or other ships paid off, and by pressing any seamen that 
can be laid hold of ; in seasons of peace, the crews are all volun- 
teers, who enter for the ship, or for general service. The term 
implied is three years, but once entered they can be detained, 
if the service requires it, for five years. 

There is seldom, under ordinary circumstances, a necessity 
for hurrying a ship’s equipment, and as unnecessary severity of 
discipline and frequent corporal punishment are greatly discoun- 
tenanced by the Board of Admiralty, captains are of course 
anxious to procure men of good character, so that they may have 
the less occasion to exercise severity. For this reason ships arg 
sometimes very slowly manned in the present day, and good 
men being frequently rejected for frivolous causes, or a fastidi- 
ousness on the part of the captain, they are the less inclined to 
submit to this mortification, and when slighted repair to the 
merchant, and often, we fear, to foreign service. Very much also 
depends upon the reputation which the captain and his com- 
mander or first lieutenant enjoys amongst the seamen ; a hasty 

or contemptuous expression, a character for harassing the men 
with trifling jobs, or any prejudice taken up, runs like wild-fire 
amongst seamen ; for they congregate together and discuss these 
matters—the most interesting that can be to them ; and cases of 
this sort militate against the manning a particular ship, whilst 
men will enter freely for another. Indeed, experience shows that 
it is not the strictest disciplinarians who are unpopular, very 
far from it; because, under them, the seaman knows every one 
must perform his duty, and the willing man is not obliged to do 





rigging, furniture, and armament. When the captain or either 
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the work of the skulker. It may be very generally and certainly 
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assumed, that when men show a disinclination for a particular 
ship, there is a prejudice existing against some party on board ; 
the remedy the Dutch formerly adopted for this was to nominate 
another captain, if the one first appointed failed to enlist his 
crew within a specified time. No doubt such a regulation 
induced officers to cultivate the respect and affection of their 
men. 

To many it may seem surprising that seamen will enter at all 
in the Royal Navy, when they can always earn nearly double, 
and sometimes treble, the wages in trading ships. Experience 
shows, however, that they do, and the fact is indisputable that 
upwards of twenty thousand are now serving in the fleet, all 
volunteers. ‘There must be some reasons for this, and the fact 
is there are various advantages present, contingent, and in pro- 
spect, connected with the Queen’s service, that operate upon the 
minds of men who bestow a thought on the matter. But as we 
believe that three-fourths of our merchant seamen never heard 
of, or at all events do not know enough of these advantages to 
appreciate them, we shall be performing a kindness by describing 
the most prominent, reserving more detailed observations upon 
‘« Impressment and Manning the Fleet’’ for a special article, in 
which we purpose treating on the matter hereafter. 

The average wages of seamen in merchants’ ships, may be 
estimated roundly, at 45s. per month. In some trades they 
earn considerably more; and an able seaman, who really de- 
serves the title, and has served his apprenticeship to the sea, 
may always calculate on obtaining 60s. per month. 

The best seamen in the Navy do not (until they attain to 
petty officer’s ratings) receive more than 34s. per month, but 
their pay is calculated by the lunar, not (as in the merchant’s 
service) the calendar month, so that in this respect, they have an 
advantage of thirteen to twelve. But the man-of-war’s man’s pay 
is always accruing; he is subjected to no interruptions nor mulcts, 
his pay goes on in sickness or health, when captured or ship- 
wrecked *, even when on leave of absence: in fact, he need never 
lose a day’s wages, for when discharged from one ship, he can 
immediately enter on board the flag ship, and obtain two or 
three weeks’ leave for recreation on shore, depositing his chest, 
bedding, and a portion of his money, in safety, until his return. 
Again, he incurs no drawbacks, like the merchant seaman, for 
damage or pillage of the cargo; neither is he obliged to hang 
about the docks for ten days after discharge, before he can 
claim a settlement of his wages, all which time the seaman is a 
prey to Jews, who advance him money on exorbitant terms : 
in fact, notwithstanding the disparity of wages, if a balance is 
struck at the end of half-a-dozen years, it will be found that 
the man-of-war’s man had earned the most money, and main- 
tained his family in the greatest comfort, owing to the regularity 
of his employment, and punctuality of his allotment. 

But it is only in the matter of wages—and that we have shown 
is questionable—that the merchant seaman can claim an advan- 
tage; in every other respect, he is immeasurably deficient. The 
man-of-war’s man enjoys good treatment, food, and lodging, 
greater safety from the superior qualities of his ship, the skill of 
the officers to navigate her, and the strength of the crew: in 
sickness, skilful professional treatment, with a profuse use of the 
most costly medicines to alleviate his pain, and restoratives to 





* If a merchant vessel is captured or wrecked, the crew are not entitled 
to wages. In either case, but particularly the former, when the man is 
generally detained in prison during the war, his allotment is stopped, and 
his family deprived of any help from him. The man-of-war’s man is 
not liable to this, but his wages continue to accrue when he cannot 
receive them, and his allotment is punctually paid, even should he be 
detained in a French prison twenty years or more. 





further his recovery. If wounded or maimed, casualties to 
which his profession render him peculiarly liable, he has surgical 
assistance on the spot,’ for want of which, and the means of per- 
forming an operation in season, thousands of merchant seamen 
perish miserably. Moreover, should disease overtake him, and 
incapacitate him at any time whilst serving, he is invalided and 
pensioned at from eight pence to nine pence per day, instead of 
becoming dependent on parish relief. His children are eligible 
for Greenwich school, where they receive an education that 
qualifies them for advancement in life to any station good 
conduct can obtain. In case of death, his wife receives an 
annuity, and when he has served twenty-one years, he can 
claim a pension for life, either at sea or on shore, of from 
ten pence to fourteen pence per day, and more if he served 
in petty officer’s ratings. The seaman who resolves upon 
entering the Royal Navy with a view to serving therein 
twenty-one years, may therefore set casualty and fate at defiance; 
he need take no further thought of provision for life. He may 
save out of his pay (to say nothing of his chance of prize money) 
scores, nay, hundreds of pounds, if provident, leaving himself 
ample means for enjoyment besides, for every want is supplied 
to him; and, should he so desire, Greenwich Hospital at last 
receives him. The merchant seaman has nothing of this kind 
to depend on. It is true he subscribes to a fund, but unless he 
makes some additional provision for old age, he will find but a 
scanty maintenance from what that affords; and should his 
constitution break down, or injury or disease incapacitate him, 
he has no resource for himself or family from which he can 
claim the means of support. 

Having detailed the advantages which the seaman enjoys in 
the royal navy, so far as regards his wages and entitlements, 
the reader will be anxious to know how he fares? The best 
information we can give him on this point is to append the 
following Table, which shows the provision made for his support, 
and the judicious manner in which his food is varied from day 
to day. 

The following scheme shows the proportion of provisions, with 
salt-meat, for each man, for fourteen days. 
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Every individual of the crew receives the same allowance, not 
the slightest distinction being made, either in quality or quantity, 
between the captain and the smallest boy on board the ship. 

Formerly there existed what were called “ Banyan days,” 
being three days in the week, not strictly of abstinence, but on 
which no dinner was cooked, the men making a cool and com- 
fortless meal on whatever they saved from the previous day. 
Banyan days have been abolished since the war, and the above 
arrangement adopted, by which a hot dinner every day of beef 
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and pudding, or pork and pease-soup, and pease-pudding, called 
by sailors ‘‘ Dog’s-body,”’ is substituted. 

In harbour, however, in any part of the world, and at sea 
whenever it can be procured, fresh beef is always provided ; 
the allowance being, one pound per day instead of the three- 
quarters of a pound of salt beef or pork, and half a pound of 
vegetables instead of the flour and pease. Sometimes 1} 
pounds of bread, (called Soft Tack,) is substituted for the biscuit, 
and the men are at liberty to vary their allowance by taking 
raisins, currants, and such, in lieu of a portion of their flour. 
Coffee is frequently served in place of cocoa, and when at sea, 
one pint of wine, or a quarter of a pint of spirits, (generally rum,) 
is substituted for beer. The rum is always mixed with three 
parts of water, making a beverage called ‘‘grog,’’ and never 
given to the crew in a raw state. Whenever apprehension of 
scurvy is entertained, and the men have been long on salt pro- 
visions, some lime-juice and sugar is mixed with the grog, which 
then becomes cold punch, thereby insuring that the anti-scor- 
butic, the adoption of which has eradicated that frightful disease, 
is duly administered ; for Jack’s predilection for grog is pro- 
verbial, and he would swallow it even were it impregnated with 
more questionable substances than lime-juice and sugar, else 
his character is traduced by those who accuse him of “ tapping 
the admiral.” 

Let those who toil hard to subsist their families,—who suffer 
when incapable of working from sickness, or who frequently 
fail to obtain employment though ever so well inclined,—who 
have in the mean time, rent, taxes, and the various calls that 
perplex the house-keeper, to provide, ponder over the statement 
we have made, and reflect whether the Government has been 
unmindful of the seaman’s interests and comforts, or whether 
our tars have any reason to complain. Increased pay they 
should receive in case of war, not because their labour is (every- 
thing considered) underpaid at present, but because they could 
then earn very considerably more, in the merchant’s employment, 
and a poor man’s labour being the only capital he possesses, he 
should, in a free land, be undoubtedly permitted to carry it to the 
market where he can make the most of it. In every other 
respect we consider the man-of-war seaman’s condition, one 
that must be envied by three-fourths of our artisans and even 
small tradesmen, who struggle hard amidst care and anxiety to 
keep up appearances, and make ‘‘ both ends meet.”” “ The British 
sailor is, in fact,” to use the words of a distinguished author*+— 
“ better fed, better lodged, better and cheaper clothed, and better 
taken care of in sickness, than any man who must earn his 
subsistence by the sweat of his brow.’’ In our next we shall give 
a scale of the crew, the pay of each rank, and the mode of mess- 
ing the officers and men. 





JACOB TONSON, 


Tue Tonsons were a race of booksellers, who did honour to 
their profession for their integrity, and by their encouragement 
of authors.—Jacob Tonson was Dryden’s publisher, and they 
were on terms of great familiarity in their correspondence. 
Tonson’s letters are perfectly the ¢radesman’s—pleased with 
the translation of Ovid, which he had received for the third 
Miscellany, but not with the price ; having only 1446 lines for 
50 guineas, when he had expected to have had at the rate of 
1518 lines for 40 guineas ; adding that he had a better bargain 
with Juvenal, ‘‘ which is reckoned not so easy to translate as 
Ovid.” The current coin was at that time wretchedly debased. 
In one letter, Dryden says, ‘I expect forty pounds in good 
silver; not such as I had formerly. I am not obliged to take 
gold, neither will I; nor stay for it above four-and-twenty 
hours after it is due.”’ 





* Sir John Barrow. See his “‘ Life of Earl Howe.” f 


THE CITY OF PETRA. 


Ar the close of our notice of Mr. Stephens’s ‘‘ Incidents of 
Travel,’’ allusion is made to the excavated city of Petra, 
Although many accounts of it have appeared since its discovery 
by Burckhardt in 1812, a short description of the principal 
features of this extraordinary remnant of the early world—the 
principal city of the land of Edom—whose antiquity is supposed 
to go back to the time of Esau, ‘‘ the father of Edom,” and 
where a long line of princes dwelt even before ‘‘ kings reigned 
over Israel,’’—may be interesting to a considerable portion of 
our young readers. 


‘‘This ancient and extraordinary city is situated within a 
natural amphitheatre, of two or three miles in circumference, 
encompassed on all sides by rugged mountains, 500 or 600 feet 
in height. The whole of this area is now a waste of ruins, 
dwelling-houses, palaces, temples, and triumphal arches, all 
prostrate together in undistinguishable confusion. The sides 
of the mountains are cut smooth in a perpendicular direction, 
and filled with long and continued ranges of dwelling-houses, 
temples, and tombs, excavated with vast labour out of the solid 
rock ; and while their summits present nature in her wildest 
and most savage form, their bases are adorned with all the 
beauty of architecture and art, with columns, and porticoes, and 
pediments, and ranges of corridors. enduring as the mountains 
out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a gene- 
ration scarcely yet gone by. 

‘* Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky rampart which 
incloses the city. Strong, firm, and immovable as nature itself, 
it seems to deride the walls of cities, and the puny fortifications 
of skilful engineers. The only access is by clambering over 
this wall of stone, practicable only in one place, or by an 
entrance the most extraordinary that Nature, in her wildest 
freaks, has ever framed. The loftiest portals ever raised by the 
hands of man, the proudest monuments of architectural skill 
and daring, sink into insignificance by the comparison. It is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful object in the world, except the 
ruins of the city to which it forms the entrance. . . . For about 
two miles this mountainous passage lies between high and preci- 
pitous ranges of rocks, from 500 to 1000 feet in height, stand- 
ing as if torn asunder by some great convulsion, and barely 
wide enough for two horsemen to pess abreast. A swelling 
stream rushes between them ; the summits are wild and broken; 
ia some places overhanging the opposite sides, casting the dark- 
ness of night upon the narrow defile ; then receding and forming 
an opening above, through which a strong ray of light is thrown 
down, and illuminates with the blaze of day the frightful chasm 
below. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and ivy, were growing out of 
the rocky sides of the cliffs, hundreds of feet above our heads ; 
the eagle was screaming above us; all along were the open 
doors of tombs, forming the great Necropolis of the city ; and at 
the extreme end was a large open space, with a powerful body of 
light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in one full view the 
facade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the rock, with rows of 
Corinthian columns and ornaments, standing out fair and clear, 
as if but yesterday from the hands of the sculptor.......-. 
Neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as it is, 
nor the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, nor the pyramids, nor 
the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often present to my 
memory. The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porticoes, 
and porches, are cut out from, and form part of, the solid rock ; 
and this rock, at the foot of which the temple stands like a mere 
print, towers several hundred feet above, its face cut smooth to 
the very summit, and the top remaining wild and misshapen as 
Nature made it. The whole area before the temple is perhaps 
an acre in extent, inclosed on all sides except at the narrow 
entrance, and an opening to the left of the temple, which leads 
into the area of the city, by a pass through perpendicular rocks, 
500 or 600 feet in height.”’ 

A short description of a temple and the theatre will give an 
idea of the various edifices of which this wonderful city is com- 
posed :— 

“‘ Ascending several broad steps, we entered under a colon- 
nade of four Corinthian columns, about thirty-five feet high, 
into a large chamber of some fifty feet square, and twenty-five 
feet high. The outside of the temple is richly ornamented, but 
the interior is perfectly plain, there being no ornament of any 





kind upon the walls or ceiling ; on each of the three sides is a 
small chamber for the reception of the dead. eit sii 
12 
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“In the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, 
is a large theatre, circular in form, the pillars in front fallen, 
and containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable of containing 
more than 3000 persons. Above the corridor was a range of 
doors opening to chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes 
and wealthiest inhabitants of Petra, and not unlike a row of 
private boxes in a modern theatre. The whole theatre is at 
this day in such a state of preservation, that if the tenants of 
the tombs around could once more rise into life, they might take 
their old places on its seats, and listen to the declamation of 
their favourite player.”’ 

The author, in some eloquent and instructive reflections 
amidst the ruins of this doomed and desolate city of the land 
of Edom, thus concludes :—‘‘ 1 had just completed one of the 
most interesting days in my life; for the singular character of 
the city, and the uncommon beauty of its ruins, its great anti- 
quity, the prophetic denunciations of whose truth it was the 
witness, its loss for more than 1000 years to the civilised world, 
its very existence being known only to the wandering Arab, the 
difficulty of reaching it,—gave a thrilling and almost fearful in- 
terest to the time and place, of which I feel it utterly impossible 
to convey any idea.”’ 





ROMANCE AND REASON. 


‘* REALLY, my dear,” said Madame de Montsallier, ‘ really I 
cannot comprehend your sorrows. You ought to be the hap- 
piest person in the world.” 

‘*1 do not deny my happiness,” replied Elise, sinking back 
in her fauteuil with an abstracted air. 

‘* But you enjoy nothing. You pass all your days in apathy, 
a sort of half sleep, from which nothing can arouse you. I could 
not live so for four-and-twenty hours.”’ 

‘*T assure you, my dear cousin, I am not unhappy.” 

‘* With what admirable coolness you make that declaration ! 
I never heard anything like it,’’ eried Madame de Montsallier, 
getting almost angry. ‘‘ Eh! bon Dieu! truly I believe you. 
‘The advantages you possess, would make four reasonable women 
happy, if divided among them. To begin, you are young.” 

**Ah!”’ sighed Elise,’’ and you think that to reckon only 
twenty years, is all that is necessary to be happy? ”’ 

‘** Yes, I do,” replied Madame de Montsallier, quickly ; ‘‘ but 
unhappily that blessing is never understood till it is losi. 
But that is not all, Elise; you are pretty, very pretty.” 

“ I know it,’”’ replied she, in an indifferent tone ; ‘‘ but what 
advantage is it to me, since I am not a coquette ?”’ 

‘* Well! we ought always to be glad to be able to give plea- 
sure, even if it be ouly to oneself, when one looks in the glass. 
Then youare rich, independent.”’ 

‘* And do you believe that this fortune, this independence, 
are also infallible means of securing happiness? ’’ interrupted 
Elise, with an air of melancholy disdain. ‘‘ In my eyes the 
delights of vanity and luxury afford no satisfaction, and this so- 
much-envied liberty is but a miserable isolation.”’ : 

‘It rests with yourself to renounce it,’’ cried Madame de 
Montsallier. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Elise with a sigh, ‘‘ by marrying. Do not speak 
of it, I beg of you, my dear cousin.”’ 

The conversation ended here, and Madame de Montsallier, to 
conceal that kind of pet and impatience which the wearisome 
melancholy of Elise always created, began to run over the pages 
of a book which lay open on the table. There was but little 
sympathy between the dispositions of the two cousins, but yet 
they loved one another warmly. The Comtesse de St. Mont- 
sallier was lively, good-humoured, and frivolous ; she had been 
a little of a coquette, and her chief care now was to ward off the 
hand of time, and preserve as long as possible the relics of her 
beauty. 

Mademoiselle Elise de Saurens possessed both beauty and 
fortune ; she had been left an orphan in her infancy, and had 
been brought up by a grandmother, who had indulged her every 
fancy. She was in fact satiated with pleasure; the world had 
lost all interest with her, and she sought that excitement in the 
pages of the poet and the novelist, which she no longer found 
in reality. Her over-fond grandmother died when Elise was 
about twenty, and she was now residing with her cousin, who 
acted as her chaperon. From the first, Madame de Mont- 


sallier determined in her own mind, that marriage would be the 
best remedy for the increasing apathy of her cousin; but she 





took her measures very discreetly; and was very careful not 
to compromise the aspirant whom she favoured. She had fixed 
upon her brother-in-law, the Marquis de St. Nizier. Made- 
moiselle de Saurens had known him from her infancy; he 
was naturally placed on a footing of intimacy with her, and 
if he had had to do with a person at all like the rest of the 
world, he would have stood an excellent chance of success. 
James de St. Nizier was young, accomplished, handsome, and 
of elegant manners. But Elise had met many such already; 
besides, she was accustomed to his presence, and all his re- 
doubled cares and attentions produced no visible effect. She 
had, as she said, the greatest possible esteem for him, but she 
regarded neither his presence nor his absence. This complete 
indifference was not without effect; St. Nizier, who at first 
had agreed to his sister’s scheme with indifference, became 
really and seriously in love, when he found it probable that he 
should not succeed. He, however, was too prudent to hazard a 
refusal, and, in order to maintain the advantage he possessed, 
carefully confined himself within the limits of friendship. 

Such was the position of the personages of our story, on the 
day when Madame de Montsallier suffered her impatience at 
the apathetic melancholy of her cousin to manifest itself. 

Well,” said she at length, still turning over De Bourdon’s 
book, ‘well, the bathing season has commenced everywhere. 
Where shall we go, Elise ?” 

‘¢ Have not you been turning over that book these two days, 
for the very purpose of deciding that question?” said Elise, 
faintly smiling. 

‘“‘Yes; but as I am absolutely determined to carry you off, 
I must find out what will suit you. You tell me that all the 
world is at Plombiéres, Vichy, Causerets, Bagnéres ; and for 
my own part, I do not desire to meet much company at the 
baths, since I go there only for my health.” 

“ Well then, let us seek some fountain, where there is not 
such a concourse of fashion as to renew a Paris life; some 
place where we may pass a month free from the persecution of 
the pleasures of the great world, and the inconveniences of a 
residence from home.”’ 

Madame de Montsallier shook her head, and returned to the 
‘‘ Guide to the Mineral Waters.” ‘‘Excellent!’’ cried she at 
length ; ‘‘1 have found such a place, my dear. Shall we go 
to Aix? Not to Aix in Savoy, but to Aix in Provence.” 

‘* Certainly, it will be a peaceful retreat,’ said Elise, with an 
air of nonchalance. “ What are the virtues of the waters ; do they 
work miracles ? ” 

‘‘ The greatest of all miracles,” replied Madame de Montsallier, 
with a serious air, “ they restore our youth.” 

‘¢ Well, we will make trial of their virtues.” 

“Yes, the doctor assures us that these waters contain a prin- 
ciple which restores the freshness and beauty of youth; which 
renders the skin exquisitely white, elastic, and firm.” 

‘* But, my fair cousin,’’ interrupted Elise, ‘‘ your complexion 
stands in no need of such cosmetics.” 

‘* My dear child, this is an affair of precaution; I wish to 
make use of the water of Aix, to prevent future wrinkles, and in 
spite of your twenty years, you must do the same.”’ 

Elise passed her hand over her white and polished forehead, 
already marked with a slight indentation between the eye- 
brows. 

‘¢ Wrinkles!” said she, with a sigh and a smile; ‘‘ See, I have 
one already.”’ 

Madame de Montsallier was now all hurry and anxiety to 
depart. The marquis, who did not wish to appear too solicitous 
of the society of Mademoiselle de Saurens, framed an excuse to 
absent himself, and departed, saying that he should probably 
rejoin them at Aix. 

The two ladies set out alone in a travelling carriage, accom- 
panied only by their waiting-maids and a valet who followed in 
a berlin. Elise, who at first felt relieved by the fresh air and 
the excitement of travelling, soon relapsed into her accustomed 
apathy ; there were not even any annoyances or discomforts at 
the inns. All their wants were provided for, all their wishes 
anticipated. 

After five days’ travelling, they found themselves at Avignon. 
They had hitherto rested every night, but they now determined 
to push on, that they might reach Aix in the morning. 

“ A little before day-break, the carriage was stopped, and the 
door being opened, the ladies were addressed in the polite and 
classical phrase, ‘‘ Your money or your life!’’ Starting from her 
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slumbers, Madame de Montsallier fell trembling at the bottom 
of the carriage. Mademoiselle de Saurens, quietly looking out, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Certainly these must be brigands—real brigands ; I 
thought they had ceased to exist.” “You must get out, ladies,” 
cried one of the ruffians, in a strong Provengal accent, and there 
was no alternative but to obey. The postillion lay under the 
horses, and was kept in awe by a robber with a long carbine ; 
Madame de Montsallier was seated on a bank between the two 
weeping chambermaids; the valet had fainted outright; and 
there stood Elise, amid a dozen brigands in velveteen jackets, 
leather gaiters, scarfs round their waists, and their faces covered 
to the eyes with red handkerchiefs. She looked on the scene 
as they ransacked the trunks, with a strange feeling, but it was 
not fear. 

Their researches did not appear to satisfy the bandits. 
Cashmeres and blonde lace had no charms for them. A grey- 
haired old ruffian came up to Mademoiselle de Saurens, and 
demanded where their money was concealed. ‘‘ You have it 
all,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ the valet was our purse-bearer.” ‘‘ What ?”’ 
cried he; ‘‘ why that was but enough to pay your expenses to 
Marseilles.”” ‘* But we carry a letter of credit.” At this news 
the robber began to swear horribly. ‘‘ At any rate I will have 
this,’’ he cried, snatching at a little gold chain around her neck. 
She was now really frightened; his rough fingers were about her 
throat, she thought he was going to kill her, her knees trembled 
and her voice was stifled; she became insensible, and on recover- 
ing her senses found herself in the arms of a young brigand, 
from whose handsome features the handkerchief which had 
concealed them had fallen. He spoke a few hurried words 
assuring her of her safety, and assisted in placing her upon the 
cushions which had been thrown out of the carriage. ‘* Who- 
soever you are,’’ said Elise, ‘‘ accept my thanks—you have 
saved my life.’’ The robber made no reply, but hastily replacing 
his disguise, called the band together, and in an instant they 
were gone. She put her hand to her neck, but her chain was 
gone also; she was troubled. “It is strange!” she murmured 
to herself, as they renewed the journey ; “ very strange !” 

Madame de Montsallier amused herself all the way to Aix 
with the thought of her dexterity in outwitting the brigands, for 
she had concealed twelve thousand francs in gold in the stuffing 
of the stool she put her feet upon. 

When they reached Aix, Madame de Montsallier lost no time 
in making all necessary depositions and setting on foot every 
possible inquiry after the robbers, but all in vain. Meanwhile, 
she boasted everywhere of her well stuffed foot-stool. Soon 
after their arrival, they were joined by M. de St. Nizier ; the 
season was delightful, the country in all its beauty, and the fine 
air of that lovely climate had its influence; but still Elise was 
thoughtful and pre-occupied. Her mind still dwelt upon the 
handsome brigand, and she busied herself with a thousand fan- 
cied ills, which might have forced him to embrace so fearful a 
profession. 

One morning she was seated at her window which looked 
upon the gardens of the bath-house, when she beheld a man, 





who, walking slowly along the terrace, laid himself down at the 
foot of a spreading plane tree, and throwing aside the book he 
had been reading, leant against the trunk and seemed to sleep. 
It was he,—the old grey riding coat and shabby straw hat could 
not disguise the noble figure and handsome features of the 
bandit-chief. Elise remained fixed in fearful astonishment. This 
then was he, whom she had pictured to herself as an unhappy 
youth of noble mind, forced by some miserable but unconquer- 
able fate to link himself with robbers; his delicate solicitude 
for her safety satisfied her it was so: and now, what if he 
should be discovered, what if some other eye than hers should 
recognise him ? 

At this moment one of the attendants of the bathing house 
entered. Elise resolved to question her: she pointed out the 
object of her inquiry and asked if he was known. 

‘* Oh yes, Ma’mselle,” said Mariette, in a disdainful tone, as if 
the name she mentioned were enough to satisfy all interest, ’tis 
Marius Menier.” 

‘« But who is he? Is he of this neighbourhood?’ ‘ Yes, 
Ma’mselle, but he is no credit to us. He was well off once, 
but he is a mauvais sujet; his father left him a pretty property ; 
he has squandered it all, and many a poor girl owes her ruin to 
him ; and now he is a gambler, he is lazy, haughty, quarrel- 
some, and in short he has more faults than there are dve Marias 
in my chaplet, and he is only not quite so wicked as the devil, 





because he is not quite so old. He has only one good point 
about him, he is brave, and his only chance now is to go as a 
soldier, for he has spent all he has.’’ 

“ Poor young man!” murmured Elise pensively, not daring 
now to look out again. 

‘* Will Ma’mselle take the bath this morning ?” 

‘‘In a quarter of an hour,’’ replied Elise, and Mariette de- 
parted. 

What a history had been related! Elise again looked out 
through her blinds, and beheld Marius Menier walking slowly 
with his head bent down, and with a sad and melancholy air. 
In that fine, poetic figure, in those features, she fancied she 
could trace the bitterness of a noble mind, agitated by passion 
and remorse. Truly he was the hero of a romance. At length 
he disappeared, and Elise slowly descended to the bath. 

Her mind had at length found occupation; her thoughts were 
never absent from the unfortunate brigand. She was absorbed 
in the romance of her imagination. Her walks were neglected, 
all occupations were uncared for, save her speculations behind 
her venetian blinds, as each day Marius Menier appeared in his 
favourite walk beneath the plane trees. 

Madame de Montsallier grew weary of Aix, and at length, 
although reluctantly, Elise consented to return. St. Nizier, 
whose love was stimulated by the unconcern of her he sought, 
would not again leave them. He was, besides, apprehensive that 
his sister’s unguarded exultation, at the trick she had played the 
brigands with her golden foot-stool, might induce a second 
attack. On the evening of their first day’s journey, they arrived 
at a solitary auberge, where no horses could be procured for 
several hours ; and after many vain endeavours, they found them. 
selves obliged to remain there that night. St. Nizier was 
anxious, and he took the precaution of sending a messenger to 
the nearest police station, and in the course of the evening three 
gendarmes arrived as if accidentally, and, the beds being all 
occupied, took up their quarters in the kitchen. 

Elise, to whom St. Nizier had mentioned the precautions he 
had taken, retired to her chamber with a troubled mind. She 
could not but participate in his fears, but she trembled not for 
herself, but for the hero of her romance. When she looked 
around the large apartment in which she found herself alone ; 
when she beheld the bare white-washed walls and rude tiled 
floor, and the great old-fashioned bed which in itself seemed a 
sort of prison, walled in with heavy curtains, where perhaps the 
spiders were spreading their ancient and complicated nets, she 
shuddered. She could not compose herself to rest, and seating 
herself in a large leather chair she began to read. Nature how- 
ever asserted her privilege, and the maiden slept; but her sleep 
was troubled with dreams. It seemed to her as if a doubtful 
twilight replaced the darkness, and on the rocks before her 
window, shadows were moving; presently several men seemed 
to approach the house, and try the doors and windows, and one 
sprang forward and tried to scale the walls. With an instinctive 
movement she thrust forth her hands to hurl him back, but her 
lips refused to utter any sound. Presently a sharp and distinct 
noise awakened her senses; she sprang up, and beheld before her 
the same man with his broad-brimmed hat, beneath which his 
eyes sparkled, and the red handkerchief concealing the lower part 
of his face. She stood as if petrified. At that instant the report 
of fire-arms was heard. The robber sprang towards the open 
window. ‘I am lost,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ the gendarmes are 
here.’’ Elise recovered her self possession: ‘* You shall be 
saved,’’ said she, ‘‘ hide yourself beneath the bed.’”’ Marius 
Menier, full of astonishment, obeyed. 

A knock was heard at the door, which was opened directly by 
Mademoiselle de Saurens, and James de St. Nizier rushed in, 
followed by two gendarmes. 

‘¢ Where is he?”’ cried St. Nizier. 

‘‘ There is none here but me. What is the matter?” 

‘‘ Robbers have attempted the house; a beggar, who was 
sleeping in the barn, gave us warning: we went out and beheld 
one climbing in at your open window.’’ 

“You must have been deceived; I was reading here,’’ said 
Elise, pointing to her open book, ‘‘ and was alarmed by the 
report of your pistol.” 5 

“« You were too hasty, M. de St. Nizier,’’ said one of the gen- 
darmes ; ‘‘if you had but waited till he had got in, we would 
have had him, dead or alive.” 

“ But you would have been dreadfully frightened,’’ said St. 





Nizier, ‘‘ and it was that, that I cared for.’’ 
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** All is over,’ said Mademoiselle de Saurens, commanding 
her trembling voice as well as she could; ‘ the danger is over, 
and you had better go down.” 

** But, Mademoiselle,” said St. Nizier, ‘‘ you are pale and 
you tremble ; you must not remain here alone.” 

‘* No, no,” said she quickly; ‘‘I will go to Madame Mont- 
sallier, and nobody need stay here.’’ So saying, she took her 
candle, and when all the rest had passed, went out, locked the 
door, carried away the key, and hurried to her cousin’s room. 
When she reached it, she fainted. Early the next morning, 
Elise mounted the narrow staircase which led to her chamber, 
and, with an indescribable feeling of apprehension, she opened 
the door. No one was there. She lifted her eyes to heaven; 
“ My God! he is then saved “i 

In passing by the window her foot was arrested by some 
hard substance ; she stooped and picked up a knife, ground to a 
sharp edge, on the handle of which two M’s, intertwined, were 
engraved on a silver plate. 

St. Nizier, whose love was still increasing, and who perceived 
some feeling he could not fathom, would now not quit her; 
Elise still sought retirement, and had no desire for Paris. They 
spent three months in Switzerland, and then, at the desire of 
Elise, they revisited Aix, when she soon drew from Mariette 
the fortunes of her hero. He was once more rich; his uncle, 
who had cast him off on account of his debaucheries, had died 
intestate ; Marius Menier had succeeded to his inheritance, and 
was now spending it in the capital. Elise no longer made ob- 
jections to proceeding to Paris. 

One evening when she was, as was her wont, plunged in sadness 
and mournful apathy, Madame de Montsallier determined to carry 
her to the opera; to a great musical performance, the first 
representation of Robert le Diable. Mademoiselle de Saurens 
suffered herself to be dressed without feeling any interest in that 
serious Occupation which so much distracts the minds of most 
women. Yet her attire so well became her, that Madame de 
Montsallier could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ My dear Elise, I never 
saw you look so charming.” It was true her pale face bore 
traces of suffering; but yet her languid head, which seemed 
to yield beneath the weight of some unknown grief, shone 
divinely beautiful beneath the crown of roses. James de St. 
Nizier felt his eyes fill with tears when he looked on her. When 
she arrived at the opera, she at first felt little interest, but at the 
last scene Madame de Montsallier made her sit by her in the 
front of the box ;—thenceforward the opera was disregarded. 
There, in the pit, separated from her but by a few yards, sat 
Marius Menier, not as she had heretofore beheld him, but well 
dressed, perhaps rather over dressed. Her eyes were fixed on 
him, and he failed not to recognise her. From this time her 
visits were frequent to the opera; and Menier was equally 
regular in his attendance. 

About this time, James de St. Nizier was obliged to visit Eng- 
land on business; he remained absent six weeks. The day after 
his return he accompanied his sister and Elise to the opera. 
Marius Menier was in his accustomed place, and St. Nizier was 
not slow in remarking the young man whose looks were con- 
stantly fixed on his box. His cousin, Jules de la Chassaig- 
neraie, happening to drop in, he pointed out the object of 
his attention and asked if he knew him. ‘I know his name,” 
he replied, ‘‘ the box opener says it is Menier ; he is met every- 
where, except in good society.’’ 

Elise bent over the front of the box to hide her confusion ; 
she had never before heard his name spoken before her, except 
by Mariette. 

The next day, St. Nizier proposed that, as the season was 
almost closed, they should go to Aumont, to enjoy the beauties 
of the spring; Madame de Montsallier, who enjoyed nothing so 
much as movement, joyfully assented, and Elise was fain to 
comply also. 

One morning Elise was sitting in the dyawing-room holding a 
book in her hand, not one page of which had she turned over ; 
there she remained with her hands resting on her knees, and 
her eyes fixed on the lines which she saw not. St. Nizier sur- 
prised her in this attitude. 

‘* May I inquire,’’. asked he, in a slightly ironical tone, “ what 
book it is which so deeply interests you ?’’ 

‘** Really I cannot say,’’ she replied, ‘‘ I was not reading; I 
find it difficult to fix my attention.” 

‘*T know nothing here can interest you, for nothing passes 
which is sufficient to affect your mind, your heart, your imagina- 








tion. It is often so with myself, but I must remedy the evil. 
It is necessary for me to seek another world; to break through 
my old habits, and I intend to travel.’’ 

“« What,’’ said Elise with a sigh, ‘‘ and you will leave us?” 

“«T have long thought of taking a voyage to our foreign colo- 
nies ; I have some relations in the Isle of Bourbon.”’ 

‘* But why is it necessary that you should cross the waters to 
the other end of the world?” And then, seeing that he did not 
reply, she added reproachfully, ‘‘ You are weary of us.’’ 

“No, no,” said he, ‘‘ but 1 am unhappy here.’’ 

A ray of light suddenly struck upon Mademoiselle de Saurens, 
she blushed slightly, and hastily rose to meet Madame de Mont- 
sallier, who just then entered. For the first time, she suspected 
the love which James de St. Nizier bore towards her. 

On the afternoon of this day they were all in the drawing- 
room. The weather was dreadful; the wind howled in the 
chimneys ; the lightning flashed, and large drops of rain began 
to fall. ‘‘ What a terrible storm !” said Madame de Montsallier ; 
“let us close the shutters and light the candles.” 

Just then, the keeper of the lodge at the park gate entered, 
and informed them that a gentleman had sought shelter from 
the storm, and Madame de Montsallier immediately sent down 
a messenger to request him to accept the hospitality of Aumont 
for that night. The stranger soon appeared, but although he 
was graciously received by Madame de Montsallier, yet St. 
Nizier, who was about to advance, stopped short, and saluted 
him coldly, and Elise stood immoveable with surprise and 
pleasure ; it was Marius Menier. who had been taught this 
stratagem by love. They sat down, and Menier looked about 
him with an expression of countenance on which restraint, uneasi- 
ness, and impudent boldness, were curiously blended. 

“The storm has been dreadful,” remarked Madame de Mont- 
sallier, ‘‘ it was most fortunate that you have found a shelter.” 

‘*'Yes, ma’am,”’ said Menier, putting his hat on the floor 
and leaning back in his chair, I’ve had a regular soaking ; I’m 
as wet as a sop.” 

A glance of intelligence passed between St. Nizier and his sister. 

Fine weather for young ducks ; ’twill make the gardens grow, 
as we say in my country, but what’s that to us who an’t gar- 
deners ?” 

No one replying, he continued, after staring all round the 
room : 

‘* Very handsome house this ; pray does it belong to you ?”’ 

‘It is the property of this lady, Madame de Montsallier, my 
sister-in-law,” replied St. Nizier, who had quite recovered his 
good humour. 

The stranger made a very low bow. 

‘* May we not,’”’ continued St. Nizier, ‘‘ have the pleasure of 
knowing whom Madame de Montsallier has the honour of 
receiving ?’’ 

‘* Assuredly, sir; the honour is on my side. 

enier. 

**T am acquainted with a M. Menier, an officer in the 
dragoons ; I presume he is related to you.” 

‘* Possibly ; I have a cousin a soldier, but I don’t know his 
rank. He enlisted and went to the siege of Algiers, and I did 
hear he got some pretty hard knocks among the Bedouins.”” 

Whilst this conversation was going’ on, the dreams of poor 
Elise vanished. Her head seemed to turn round. This, then, was 
the hero of her fancy,—this man, vulgar, insipid, and affected. 

Dinner was at length announced. The stranger, dragging on 
his yellow gloves, hastened to offer his arm to Mademoiselle 
de Saurens, who had not spoken a word, or even looked at him; 
she trembled as she felt him press her hand, and the thought 
that she had tacitly given him the right to behave thus, filled 
her with terror and despair; but when, about to sit down, she 
saw that he wore round his neck the very chain which the old 
robber had endeavoured to seize, tears of grief and indignation 
rolled over her cheeks. Madame de Montsallier perceived her 
uneasiness, and inquired the cause. She recovered herself, and 
attributing it to the storm and thunder, which had affected 
her nerves, and brought on headache, seated herself at table. 
The dinner was a martyrdom. The vulgarity and coarseness of 
Marius Menier b every t more offensive, and even 
Madame de Montsallier, who had been at first amused, began to 
be heartily weary of her guest. Immediately after dinner, Elise 
retreated to her chamber, and did not reappear that evening. 

Here in sadness and solitude many thoughts passed through 
her mind; all her follies were now perceived, a new light 
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streamed upon her, and many resolutions against the indulgence 
of phantasies were made. 

Late at night, as she sat alone, busily occupied in burning 
many papers written whilst indulging the fancy now dissipated 
for ever, she was alarmed by a slight noise. ‘‘Is that you, 
Lucy ? ’”’ said Mademoiselle de Saurens. 

No answer was returned, but the door softly opened, and 
Marius Menier entered. Elise sprang towards the bell, but he 
intercepted her. 

“*Do not be alarmed, Mademoiselle,’’ said he, “you must 
know I have no evil intention against you.” 

‘* Leave me, Sir, leave me, or I will alarm the house.” 

‘* What is the meaning of all this?’’ said he, with surprise ; 
you seem to have forgotten me. Have we not made love to 
one another these two months ? at a distance, it is true, but still 
I spoke to you with my eyes, and you have answered—”’ 

‘*Stop, Sir, I beg of you,”’ interrupted Elise, full of indignation. 

‘*You shall hear me,” said Menier, in an angry tone. ‘I 
am not to be silenced in this manner. I amas good to-day as I 
was last Monday, when your eyes smiled upon me at the opera ; 
those eyes which I adore. Yes, on my word of honour, | love 
you as I never yet loved a woman. My intentions are honour- 
able, and why should you disdain me? I have ten thousand 
francs a-year, slap down on the nail. I may have been a little 
wild or so perhaps, but I have reformed now, and marriage will 
‘be a good wind up. I came here led by love, and in the expec- 
tation of pleasing you.” 

‘* You deceive yourself, Sir,”’ cried poor Elise, “ you deceive 
yourself, and I cannot pardon this insult, unless you leave the 
room this instant.’ 

‘« I will not,” cried Menier, raising his voice. ‘I tell you, I 
came here, because, for these two months, you have been 
seeking me—’’ 

“IT did wish ‘to have an interview with you,” interrupted 
Elise, “‘ but you have quite mistaken the motive.” 

She stepped to her secretaire, and drew forth the knife she 
had found at the auberge. ‘‘ I wished to return this instru- 
ment to you, and to seek in exchange the little chain you wear 
round your neck.”’ 

The countenance of Menier grew black as night, and his eyes 
flashed fire: Elise trembled, and in fancy she already felt the 
sharp blade in her heart. The pause was but for a moment. 
Menier took the knife, and cutting the chain, threw it on the 
table, and merely saying, ‘‘ Let all that has passed between us 
be forgotten—Good night, Mademoiselle,’’ he left the room. 

Elise shut and double-locked the door; then falling on her 
knees, returned thanks to Heaven for her deliverance. 

The next morning James de St. Nizier and Madame de 
Montsallier were waiting in the breakfast-room for Elise, who, 
contrary to her custom, came down late. 

‘*Good morning, my dear,’? said Madame de Montsallier, 
‘*you may enter fearlessly ; our amiable guest is gone without 
the ceremony of leave-taking.’’ 

‘* So much the better,” said Elise, with a deep sigh. 

There was a pause. St. Nizier, with his eyes fixed on the 
newspaper, appeared to be reading. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Madame de Montsallier, in a tone much 
sadder than was usual with her, “we must return to Paris to- 
morrow ; we shall be too lonely here, when James has left us.’’ 

‘* What !” said Elise with an air of concern and surprise, 
‘*does M. de St. Nizier set off to-day ?’’ 

‘*T do, Mademoiselle,’’ said he, without raising his eyes : but 
his trembling voice betrayed deep and melancholy feeling. 

There was another pause, and then Elise rose and ap- 
proached Madame de Montsallier, whose eyes were full of tears. 
Leaning her head on the countess’s shoulder, she whispered 
softly, ‘‘ My dear cousin, tell him—tell him that J wish him to 
stay here.’’ 





GAIETY. 


Gatety and a light heart, in all virtue and decorum, are the 
best medium for the young, or rather for all, I who have 
passed my life in dejection and gloomy thoughts, now catch at 
enjoyment, come from what quarter it may, and even seek for it. 
Criminal pleasure, indeed, comes from Satan; but that which we 
find in the society of good and pious men is approved by God. 
Ride, hunt with your friends, amuse yourself in their company. 
Solitude and melancholy are poison. They are deadly to all, 
but, above all, to the young.— Luther. 





PARAGUAY AND THE DICTATOR FRANCIA *. 


Paracuay has hitherto been almost unknown in England, 
for scarcely had the country been released from the oppressive 
policy of the Spanish government, and an opening made for the 
introduction of foreign commerce, than it fell under the power of 
a despotic ruler, who, although at first professing the greatest 
liberality, was all the while meditating the accomplishment of his 
schemes of tyranny. In these he has too well succeeded, and for 
many years Paraguay has been but one vast prison, and Francia, 
its stern, cold, and cruel jailer. Neither ingress nor egress has 
been permitted, and scarcely anything but vague rumours of its 
condition and government has been made public, until the pub- 
lication of the volumes mentioned below. ‘‘ Paraguay,’’ say the 
authors in an address to their readers, prefixed to Francia’s 
‘Reign of Terror,’ ‘‘ was a land which, when we took up the subject, 
was enveloped in a vague and misty celebrity. Most people who 
had read anything of the New World, knew that there was a 
beautiful and fertile region of that name a long way inland in 
some part or other of South America; that it produced a sort of 
tea, as generally used in those parts as we use the Chinese plant 
in England ; that it had’ been the seat of the Jesuits ; that it had 
become, in common with all parts of Spanish America, indepen- 
dent of the mother country ; and that it had at last come under 
the rule of a strange and incomprehensible person called Dr. 
Francia. Such, in general terms, was the extent of knowledge 
which the bulk of English readers possessed of Paraguay.”’ 

Messrs. Robertson have now come forward to supply this 
want, and in their volumes have given us very ample informa- 
tion, derived from the knowledge obtained during personal obser- 
vations in the country from the beginning of the year 1811, 
when they formed a mercantile establishment at Assumption, to 
October, 1815, when they were banished by the Dictator, and 
since that period, from knowledge obtained during a residence 
at Conientes and Buenos Ayres. They give us a detailed 
account of Francia’s character and progress, which possesses a 
deep interest ; their personal adventures are related, and in their 
description of the society of Paraguay, and of the neighbouring 
country, much curious information is given; take for instance 
this specimen of Candioti, the prince of the Gauchost, as our 
authors term him. ; 

‘This prince of the Gauchos was a prince in nothing more 
than in that noble simplicity which characterised his whole 
deportment. He was too high in his own sphere of action to 
fear competition ; too independent to conuescend to civility for 
mere personal advantage ; and too ingenuous to admit into his 
breast a thought of acting the hypocrite. He continued sitting 
on his horse, and kept up a familiar chit-chat with all around. 
Every now and then he lighted his cigar by striking fire with a 
flint and steel on tinder kept in a polished tip of horn, which 
was embossed with silver, and had a gold chain attached to it, 
by which the lid, or rather extinguisher, depended, while the 
horn was in use. As I looked at him I could not but admire his 
singularly handsome face and dignified mien. His small mouth, 
and strictly Grecian nose; his noble forehead, and fine head 
thinly strewed with silver locks; his penetrating blue eyes, and 
countenance as hale and ruddy as if he had spent his days in 
Norway, instead of riding over the Pampas, were all remarkable. 
Then, for his attire, according to the style and fashion of the 
country, it was magnificent. His poncho had been made in Peru, 
and, beside being of the richest material, was embroidered on a 
white ground in superb style. Beneath it he wore a jacket of 
the finest India cloth, covering a white satin waistcoat, which, 
like his poncho, was beautifully embroidered, and adorned with 
small gold buttons, each depending from a little link of chain of 
the same metal. He had no cravat, and the collar and front of 
his shirt displayed, upon fine French cambric, the richest speci- 
mens of tambouring which could be furnished in Paraguay. His 
lower vestment was of black velvet, open at the knees, and, like 
the waistcoat, adorned with gold buttons, depending also from 
little links of chain, evidently never intended for connexion with 
the button-holes. From under this part of his dress were to be 
seen the fringed and tamboured extremities of a pair of drawers, 
made of the fine Paraguay cloth. They were ample as a Turko- 





* Letters on Paraguay, by J. P. and W. P. Robertson, 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1838, Murray ; and Francia’s Reign of Terror. Sequel to Letters 
on Paraguay, by J. P. & W. P, Robertson, 1 vol 12mo. London, 1839. 
Murray. 

+ Inhabitants of the Pampas or plain country. 
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man’s trousers, white as the driven snow, and hung down to the 
calf of the leg, just far enough to show under them a pair of 
brown stockings, manufactured in Peru from the best Vicuna wool. 
The potro boots of Senor Candioti fitted his feet and ankles as 
a French glove fits the hand, and the tops of them were turned 
over, so as to give them the air of buskins. To these boots were 
attached a pair of unwieldy silver spurs, brightly polished. To com- 
plete his personal attire, the princely Gauchowore a large Peruvian 
straw hat, with a black velvet band around it, while his waist 
was girded with a rich crimson sash of silk, serving the treble 
purpose of riding-belt, braces, and girdle for a huge knife in 
a morocco sheath, from which protruded a massive silver 
handle. 

‘* Gorgeous as was the apparel of the rider, it was, if possible, 
outdone by the caparison of his horse. Here all was silver, 
elaborately wrought, and curiously inlaid. The peaks of the 
saddle, and the complicated head-piece of the bridle, were covered 
with the precious metal; the reins were embossed with it; 
and in the manufacture of the stirrups there must have been 
exhausted all the ingenuity of the best Peruvian silversmith, 
with at least ten pounds of plata pina (or virgin silver) to work 
upon. Such, in character and person, was Candioti, the patriarch 
of Santa Fé. To complete the sketch of him, I must give you 
some idea of his extraordinary and successful career in life; of 
how he became possessed of such a vast extent of territory; and 
how his flocks and herds increased till they greatly exceeded in 
number those of Jacob. Like him, Candioti waxed great and 
went forward, and grew until he became very great; and, like 
Abram, he was rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold. The town 
of Santa Fé was originally founded about 1563, by a very intrepid 
soldier, Juan de Garay, at the head of only eighty-six men. 
The establishment of a town on that spot was undertaken by 
order of Martin Saenz de Toledo, then governor of Paraguay, 
and with a view to extending the conquests and increasing the 
Indian subjects of Old Spain. In a short time, more than 
twenty-five thousand natives from the Pampas, Chaco, and other 
parts, submitted to Garay and his small band; and though many 
of them afterwards dispersed, and the town was subject to 
frequent attacks and inroads from hostile tribes of Indians, yet 
the conquest was maintained, and the settlement gradually in- 
creased in strength and numbers. But it was not till within the 
last seventy or eighty years that it attained to even its present 
importance ; and to that it reached in a way so connected with 
Candioti’s rise in the world, that its traffic, wealth, and popu- 
lation, such as they are, have run parallel with the fortunes of 
its patriarch, and have been essentially owing to his spirit, 
industry, activity, and indefatigable perseverance. Having, in 
his youth, with a few mules for sale, made a short excursion into 
Peru, at a time when the mines of Potosi, and other parts of 
that country, were yielding a vast produce, Candioti saw how 
inadequate to the demand was the supply of those useful animals, 
for the purpose of conveying ores and merchandise, as well as 
passengers, over a rocky and arid country. Increasing numbers 
of them were also required for the purpose of carrying the 
ween of Paraguay to Cordova, Mendoza, San Luis, Tucuman, 

alta, and other towns. Returning to Santa Fé, the sagacious 
speculator and observer invested the ten thousand dollars 
earned by his trip, in the purchase of an estate in the En- 
trerios, about thirty leagues from Santa Fé, on the opposite 
side of the river Parana, He determined to give his chief atten- 
tion to the breeding of mules for exportation to Peru. From 
this time forward he made an annual journey to that country ; 
and every year a more successful one than that which had pre- 
ceded. As he returned periodically to his native town, he 
regularly invested in new estates, contiguous to the old ones, and 
in cattle upon them, the whole profit of his year’s adventure. 
At that period of superabundance of land in South America, 
and indeed up to a much later period, the mode of purchasing 
an estate was not by paying so much a rood, an acre, a mile, or 
even a league for it; but simply by paying so much a head for 
the cattle upon it, and a trifling sum for the few fixtures, such, 
perhaps, as half-a-dozen mud huts, and as many corrales, in 
which to shut up the live stock. The general price then paid 
for each head of horned cattle was two shillings, and for each 
horse sixpence. An estate of five leagues in length, by two and 
a half in breadth, that is, of twelve and a half leagues, might 
have upon it, generally speaking, about eight thousand head of 
horned cattle, and fifteen thousand horses. The price of it, at 
the above-mentioned rates, would be, 





For 8000 head of horned cattle, at 2s. . ° - £800 
15,000 horses, at 6d. e e e e * 375 
Fixtures ° ° . e . . . 100 


Cost, therefore, of the stock and fixtures £1275 


leaving the estate of twelve and a half square leagues, or thirty- 
seven and a half square miles, as a bonus to the purchaser. 
Now, if it be considered that Candioti’s journeys to Peru, be- 
coming every year more profitable, enabled him at last to buy in 
the year three or four such estates as that described above, it 
will soon be seen how his landed possessions must have extended ; 
how his horned cattle, his horses, and his mules, must have 
increased and multiplied ; and how the man himself must have 
waxed ‘ exceeding great.’ ”’ 

We stumbled upon this passage as we hastily opened the book, 
and could not refrain from transcribing this picture of patri- 
archal dignity, but in doing so we have somewhat violated the 
plan we had proposed to ourselves. The career of Francia 
possesses an interest very distinct from that derived from 
accounts of the manners of the people and the description of the 
country ; and these latter subjects, together with the personal 
adventures of our authors, we intend to recur to at some future 
period: at present we will confine ourselves to Francia, that 
arbitrary tyrant, whose iniquitous proceedings, in regard to the 
celebrated French botanist M. Bonpland, excited a great desire 
in the public mind to know more of such a character. o> 

Before we go further, however, it may be necessary to state 
that the territory comprised in Paraguay, under the government 
of Francia, is that which is separated from Brazil, on the North, 
by the Rio Blanco, a small river flowing into the Paraguay, in 
latitude about 21° South. The course of this river marks the 
line of separation to its rise in the mountains of Santa Amam- 
bay, which there form the boundary as far as the sources of the 
Ivinhama, which flowing into the Parand, is the limit in that 
direction. The rivers Paraguay and Paran4, meeting at a point 
about 27° 30/ S. lat., complete the boundaries. This explanation 
may be useful, since the term Paraguay was formerly applied 
to a district of greater extent. 

To return to Francia; ‘‘ His father,’’—we quote from our 
authors, and, to prevent interruption in the thread of our story, 
shall in future intimate this fact merely by the use of the common 
distinction of inverted commas ;—‘‘ Francia’s father, as alleged 
by himself, was a Frenchman; but generally believed to be a 
Portuguese, who, having emigrated to Brazil, had gone to the 
interior and ultimately settled in the Missiones* of Paraguay. 
Here he married a creole, by whom he had a pretty large family. 
José Gaspar, now dictator of Paraguay, was his first son, and 
was born about the year 1758. Young Francia was originally 
intended for the church, and he received the rudiments of his 
education at one of the indifferent conventual schools of Assump- 
tion. Thence he was sent to the University of Cordova de 
Tucuman. Having no taste however for theology, he turned, 
at college, to jurisprudence, and took his degree of doctor in the 
faculty of law with great éclat. Returning to Assumption, 
which he never thenceforward left, he entered on his profession, 
and as an acute lawyer and eloquent advocate he soon stood 
alone. His fearless integrity gained him the respect of ‘all 
parties. He never would defend an unjust cause; while he was 
ever ready to take the part of the poor and the weak, against 
the rich and the strong. But his manners were, generally, and 
especially to his own countrymen, distant and haughty; his 
studies were incessant ; and general society he shunned. He 
never married ; his illicit intrigues were both low and heartless ; 
he had no friends ; he looked with cold contempt on every one 
around him; and he thus gradually grew into that austerity of 
habit and inflexibility of character, which so strongly marked 
his career in after life.’’ One anecdote strongly illustrative of 
his relentless cruelty we cannot omit. 

“* Many years before Francia became a public man, he quar- 
relled with his father, though I believe the latter was in the 
wrong. They spoke not, met not for years; at length the father 
was laid on his death-bed ; and before rendering up his great and 
final account, he earnestly desired to be at peace with his son 
José Gaspar. This was intimated to the latter, but he refused 
the proffered reconciliation. The old man’s illness was increased 
by the obduracy of his son, and indeed he showed a horror of 
quitting the world without mutual forgiveness taking place. He 
conceived his soul to be endangered by remaining at enmity with 


* The territory occupied by the Jesuits, — 
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his first-born. Again, a few hours before he breathed his last, 
he got some of Francia’s relatives to go to him, and implore 
him to receive the dying benediction of his father. He refused: 
they told him his father believed his soul could not reach heaven 
unless it departed in peace with his son. ‘Human nature shud- 
ders at the final answer which that son returned :—‘ Then tell 
my father that I care not if his soul descend to hell.’ The old 
man died almost raving, and calling for his son José Gaspar.’’ 
When, in common with the other Spanish settlements, Para- 
guay threw off allegiance to the mother country, the government 
was vested in a junta consisting of three members, assisted by a 
secretary, an assessor, and a notary. Francia in the first instance 
held the post of secretary, but he quickly disagreed with his 
colleagues, and withdrew to his country house, where he occu- 
pied himself with so much tact and diligence, in exciting a dis- 
trust of the members of the government, at the same time skil- 
fully insinuating his own superior abilities, that he soon found 
himself in possession of sufficient influence to command the 
power he coveted, and in a situation to give the law to all. It 
was during this period of retirement that Mr. J. P. Robertson, 
at that time a young man of twenty, who had just established 
himself as a merchant in Assumption, first became acquainted 
with Francia, and with his account of this remarkable interview, 
we shall, for the present, conclude : 
+ ‘On one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, after the south- 
west wind has both cleared and cooled the air, I was drawn, 
in my pursuit of game, into a peaceful valley, not far from 
Dota Juana’s, and remarkable for its combination of all the 
striking features of the scenery of the country. Suddenly 1 
came upon a neat and unpretending cottage. Up rose a par- 
tridge; I fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice from 
behind called out, ‘ Buen tiro’—‘A good shot.’ I turned round, 
and beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in a 
suit of black, with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown over 
his shoulders. He had a maté-cup in one hand, a cigar in the 
other; and a little urchin of a negro, with his arms crossed, was 
in attendance by the gentleman’s side. The stranger’s counte- 
nance was dark, and his black eyes were very penetrating, while 
his jet hair, combed back from a bold forehead, and hanging in 
natural ringlets over his shoulders, gave him a dignified and 
striking air. He wore on his shoes large golden buckles, and at 
the knees of his breeches the same. I apologised for having 
fired so close to his house; but, with great kindness and ur- 
banity, the owner of it assured-me there was no occasion for my 
offering the least excuse ; and that his house and grounds were 
at my service, whenever I chose to amuse myself with my gun in 
that direction. In exercise of the primitive and simple hospi- 
tality common in the country, I was invited to sit down under 
the corridor, and take a cigar and a maté. A celestial globe, a 
large telescope, and a theodvlite, were under the little portico ; 
and I immediately inferred that the personage before me was no 
other than Doctor Francia. The apparatus accorded with what 
I had heard of his reputation for a knowledge of the occult sci- 
ences; but I was not long left to conjecture on this point ; for 
he presently informed me, in answer to my appeal whether I had 
not the honour of addressing Dr. Francia, that he was that 
person. ‘And I presume,’ he continued, ‘that you are the 
Cavallero Ingles, who resides at Dona Juana Ysquibel’s?’ I 
replied that 1 was ; when he said he had intended to call on me; 
but that such was the state of politics in Paraguay, and particu- 
larly as far as himself was concerned, that he found it necessary 
to live in great seclusion. He could no otherwise, he added, 
avoid the having sinister interpretations put upon his most 
trifling actions. Passing from this subject, he was pleased that I 
should know what were his occupations. He introduced me to 
his library, in a confined room, with a very small window, and 
that so shaded by the roof of the corridor, as to admit the least 
portion of light necessary for study. ‘he library was arranged 
on three rows of shelves, extending across the room, and might 
have consisted of three hundred volumes. There were many 
ponderous books on law ; a few on the inductive sciences ; some 
in French and some in Latin, upon subjects of general literature, 
with Euclid’s ‘ Elements,’ aud some school-boy treatises on al- 
gebra. On a large table were heaps of law-papers and processes. 
Several folios bound in vellum were outspread upon it ; a lighted 
candle (though placed there solely with the view to light cigars) 
lent its,feeble aid to illumine the room; while a mAaté-cup and 
inkstand, both of silver, graced another part of the table. There 
was neither carpet nor mat on the brick-floor; and the chairs 





were of such ancient fashion, size, and weight, that it required a 
considerable effort to move them from one spot to another. 
They were covered with old tanned ox-leather, indented with 
curious hieroglyphics, and, from long use, very brown and glossy, 
Their straight backs were conspicuously higher than the head of 
the party seated upon them, and to sit in a reclining posture 
was out of the question. The ground of the apartment was 
scattered over with thousands of pieces of torn letters, and un- 
torn envelopes. An earthen jar for water, and a jug, stood 
upon a coarse wooden tripod in one corner, and the doctor’s 
horse-furniture in another. Slippers, boots, and shoes, lay scat- 
tered about, and the room altogether had an air of confusion, 
darkness, and ab e of fort, the more striking that the 
outside of the cottage, though lowly, was perfectly neat, and 
so romantically placed, as to have all the air of an abode at 
once of beauty and of peace. Not a trace of the sanguinary pro- 
pensities, or of the ungovernable caprice, by the exercise of 
which he afterwards attained so bad a celebrity, was recogni- 
sable in the manner, or deducible from the conversation, of 
Francia, at the time I am now speaking. Quite the reverse. 
His demeanour was subdued and unostentatious; his princi- 
ples, as far as they could be ascertained from his own declara- 
tions, just, though not very exalted ; and his legal integrity, as 
an advocate, had never been disputed. Vanity seemed to me to be 
the leading feature of his character ; and though there was a latent 
sternness and almost continual severity in his countenance, yet, 
when relaxed into a smile, they only made, by contrast, an im- 
pression the more winning upon those with whom he conversed. 
He was pleased it should be known that he understood French, 
a very uncommon branch of knowledge in Paraguay. He made 
some display of his acquaintance with Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Volney, and he concurred entirely in the theory of the latter. 
But he was most of all proud to be known as an algebraist and 
astronomer. He was, it is true, but a very short way inducted 
into these sciences. It was sufficient, however, in Paraguay, to 
verify the Spanish proverb, that ‘En tierra de los ciegos, el 
tuerto es rey,'—‘ In the land of the blind, the one-eyed man is 
king.’ In Paraguay, an acquaintance with French, Euclid’s 
Elements, equations, the mode of handling a theodolite, or with 
books prohibited by the Vatican, was, in point of knowledge, 
quite the exception to the general rule. Night drew on apace, 
and I bade adieu to my loquacious, as well as gracious, host. J] 
little fancied, then, either that he was to figure as he has since 
done, or that an intercourse, begun with so much civility, was to 
end with so much injustice. At this time, Francia, though living 
in such apparent seclusion, it was afterwards known, had been 
busy in intrigue against the government.”’ 








SONG. 
Ox! who would sit in the moonlight pale, 
Mock’d by the hooting owl ? 
Oh ! who would sit in the silent vale 
Where the winds go howl? 
Our parlour floor, our parlour floor, 
Is better than mountain, moss, and moor. 
This lamp shall be our orb of night, 
And large our shadows fall 
On the fiowery beds all green and bright, 
That paint our parlour wall; 
And silken locks and laughing eyes 
Shine brighter than stars in bluest skies. 
Oh! the nightingale’s is but a silly choice, 
To trill to the evening star, 
A listener cold—and sweeter the voice 
That sings to the light guitar. 
For moonlight shades and brawling brooks 
We will have music and sunny looks. 
Oh! we will the happy listeners be, 
When songs and tales begin ; 
And at our open casement see 
How the rose is peeping in, 
As it were a fairy with half-closed eye, 
That on this our pleasanter world would spy. 
Oh ! who would exchange a home like this, 
Where sweet affection smiles, 
For the gardens, and banks, and ‘‘ bowers of bliss,”’ 
In beauty’s thousand isles ? 
Oh! that Kaisar or King the peace could find 
Within our bright walls, and a cheerful mind ! 
Rev, J. Eagles. 
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THE BASTINADO IN EGYPT. 


Mr. Wirxrnson, in his admirable book, the ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” thus ‘describes to us the 
employment of the bastinado as an ancient as well as a modern 
Egyptian punishment ; adding, by way of illustration, an amus- 
ing instance of the light in which the punishment is regarded 
by the Copts. 

** Some of the laws and punishments of the Egyptian army I 
have already noticed; and in military as well as civil cases, 
minor offences were generally punished with the stick ; a mode 
of chastisement still greatly in vogue among the modern inhabi- 
tants of the Nile, and held in such esteem by them, that, con- 
vinced of (or perhaps by) its efficacy, they relate ‘its de- 
scent from heaven as a blessing to mankind *.’ 

“If an Egyptian of the present day has a government debt or 
tax to pay, he stoutly persists in his inability to obtain the 
money, till he has withstood a certain number of blows, and 
considers himself compelled to produce it; and the ancient 
inhabitants, if not under the rule of their native princes, at least 
in the time of the Roman emperors, gloried equally in the 
obstinacy they evinced, and the difficulty the governors of 
the country experienced in extorting from them what they were 
bound to pay; whence Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, an 
Egyptian blushes if he cannot show numerous marks on his 
body that evince his endeavours to evade the duties (Amm. 
Marcel. Life of Julian.) 

‘‘The bastinado was inflicted on both sexes, as with the 
Jews. (Exodus xx. 1, 2.) Men and boys were laid pros- 
trate on the ground, (as with the Jews,) and frequently held 
by the hands and feet while the chastisement was adminis- 
tered; but women, as they sat, received the stripes on their 
back, which were also inflicted by the hand of a man. Nor was 
it unusual for the superintendants to stimulate labourers to 
their work by the persuasive powers of the stick, whether 
engaged in the field or in handicraft employments ; boys were 
sometimes beaten without the ceremony of prostration, the 
hands being tied behind their back while the punishment was 
applied. 

*«It does not, however, appear to have been from any respect, 
that this less usual method was adopted ; nor is it probable that 
any class of the community enjoyed a peculiar privilege on these 
occasions, as among the modern Moslems, who, extending their 
respect for the Prophet to his distant descendants of the thirty- 
sixth and ensuing generations, scruple to administer the stick to 
a Shereef until he has been politely furnished with a mat, on 
which to prostrate his guilty person. Among other amusing 
privileges in modern Egypt, is that conceded to the grandees, 
or officers of high rank. Ordinary culprits are punished by the 
hand of persons usually employed on such occasions: but a 
Bey, or the governor of a district, can only receive his chastise- 
ment from the hand of a Pasha, and the genteel daboss (mace) 
is substituted for the vulgar stick. This is no trifling privilege; 
it becomes fully impressed upon the sufferer, and renders him 
long after sensible of the peculiar honour he has enjoyed; nor 
can any one doubt that an iron mace, in form not very unlike 
a chocolate mill, is a distingué mode of punishing men who are 
proud of their rank. 

“ Having noticed the pertinacity of the modern Egyptians, in 
resisting the payment of their taxes, I shall introduce the fol- 
lowing story as remarkably illustrative of this fact. In the year 
1822, a Copt Christian, residing at Cairo, was arrested by the 
Turkish authorities for the non-payment of his taxes, and taken 
before the Kehia, or deputy of the Pasha. ‘Why,’ inquired 
the angry Turk, ‘ have you not paid your taxes?’ ‘ Because,’ 
replied the Copt, with a pitiable expression, perfectly according 
with his tattered appearance, ‘I have not the means.’ He 
was instantly ordered to be thrown upon the floor, and bastina- 
doed. He prayed to be released, but in vain: the stick con- 
tinued without intermission, and he was scarcely able to bear 
the increasing pain. Again and again he pleaded his inability 
to pay, and prayed for mercy, the Turk was inexorable ; and 
the torments he felt at last overcame his resolution, they were 
no longer to be borne. ‘ Release me,’ he cried, ‘and I will 
pay directly.” ‘Ah! you Giaour, go!’ He was released and 
taken home, and accompanied by a soldier; and the money 
being paid, he imparted to his wife the sad tidings. ‘You 


* The Moslems say, ‘‘ Nezel min e’semma e’neboot, baraka min Allah.” 
« The stick came down from heayen, a blessing from God,” 








coward, you fool,’ she exclaimed ; ‘what, give them the money 
on the very first demand ! I suppose after five or six blows, you 
cried, ‘ I will pay, only release me! next year our taxes will be 
doubled through your weakness; shame! shame! ’—‘ No, my 
dear!’ interrupted the suffering man, ‘I assure you I resisted 
as long as it was possible; look at the state I am in, before you 
upbraid me. I paid the money, but they have had trouble 
enough for it; for I obliged them to give me at least a hundred 
blows before they could get it.’ She was pacified, and the pity 
and commendation of his wife, added to his own satisfaction in 
having shown so much obstinacy and courage, consoled him for 
the pain, and, perhaps, in some measure, for the money thus 
forced from him.—Witlkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 





FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Tue following observations on ‘freedom of speech,” are 
extracted from Discourses, by the Rev. Orville Dewey, an 
American clergyman. Though principally applicable to the 
state of society in the United States, they are not without 
interest to English readers :— 

“We, in this country, have our own dangers. And the 
greatest of all dangers here, as I conceive, is that of general 
pusillanimity, of moral cowardice, of losing a proper and manly 
independence of character. I think that I see something of this 
in our very manners, in the hesitation, the indirectness, the 
cautious and circuitous modes of speech, the asking assent 
before the tongue can finish its sentence. I think that in other 
countries you oftener meet with men, who stand manfully and 
boldly up and deliver their opinion without asking or caring 
what you or others think about it. It may sometimes be rough 
and harsh; but at any rate it is independent. Observe, too, in 
how many relations, political, religious, and social, a man is 
liable to find bondage instead of freedom. If he wants office he 
must attach himself to a party, and then his eyes must be sealed 
in blindness, and his lips in silence, towards all the faults of his 
party. He may have his eyes open, and he may see much to 
condemn, but he must say nothing. If he edits a newspaper, 
his choice is often between bondage and beggary; that may 
actually be the choice though he does not know it: he may be 
so complete a slave that he does not feel the chain; his passions 
may be so enlisted in the cause of his party, as to blind his dis- 
crimination, and to destroy all comprehension and capability of 
independence. So it may be with the religious partisan. He 
knows, perhaps, that there are errors in his adopted creed, faults 
in his sect, fanaticism and extravagance in some of its measures. 
See if you get him to speak of them; see if you can get him to 
breathe a whisper of doubt. No, he is always believing. He 
has a convenient phrase that covers up all difficulties in his 
creed; he believes it ‘ for substance of doctrine ;’ or, if he is a 
layman, perhaps he does not believe it at all. What then, is his 
conclusion ? why, he has friends who do believe it; and he does 
not wish to offend them. And so he goes on, listening to what 
he does not believe; outwardly acquiescing; inwardly remon- 
strating ; the slave of fear or fashion, never daring, not once in 
his life daring, to speak out and openly the thought that is in 
him. Nay he sees men suffering under the weight of public 
reprobation, for the open espousal of the very opinion he holds, 
and he has never the generosity or manliness to say, ‘ J think so 
too.’ Nay, more; by the course he pursues, he is made to cast 
his stone, or he holds it in his hand at least, and lets another 
arm supply the force necessary to cast it, at the very men who 
are suffering a sort of martyrdom for his own faith!” 

‘*T am not now advocating any particular opinions; I am 
only advocating a manly freedom in the expression of those 
opinions which a man does entertain. And, if those opinions 
are unpopular, I hold that, in this country (America) there is 
so much the more need of an open and independent expression 
of them. Look at the case most seriously, 1 beseech you. 
What is ever to correct the faults of society, if nobody lifts his 
voice against them; if everybody goes on openly doing what 
everybody privately complains of; if all shrink behind the 
faint-hearted apology, that it would be over bold in them to 
attempt any reform? What is to rebuke political, time-serving 
religious fanaticism or social folly, if no one has the independence 
to protest against them? Look at it in a larger view. What 
barrier is there against the universal despotism of public opinion 
in this country, but individual freedom? Who is to stand against 
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it here, but the possessor of that lofty independence? There is 
no king, no sultan, no noble, no privileged class, nobody ‘else to 
stand against it. If you yield this point, if you are for ever 
making compromises, if all men do this, if the entire policy of 
private life here is to escape opposition and reproach,  every- 
thing will be swept beneath the popular wave. There will be no 
individuality, no hardihood, no high and stern resolve, no self- 
subsistence, no fearless dignity, no glorious manhood of mind 
left among us. The holy heritage of our fathers’ virtues will be 
trodden under foot by their unworthy children. They feared 
not to stand up against kings and nobles, and parliament and 
people. Better did they account it that their lonely bark should 
sweep the wide sea in freedom ; happier were they when their 
sail swelled to the storm of winter, than to be slaves in palaces 
of ease. Sweeter to their ear was the music of the gale that 
shrieked in their broken cordage, than the voice at home that 
said, ‘ Submit, and you shall have rest.’ And when they reached 
this wild shore, and built their altar, and knelt upon the frozen 
snow and the flinty rock to worship, they built their altar to 
freedom, to individual freedom, to freedom of conscience and 
opinion ; and their noble prayer was, that their children might 
be thus free. Let their sons remember the prayer of their 
extremity, and the great bequest which their magnanimity has 
left us. Let them beware how they become entangled again in 
the yoke of bondage. Let the ministers at God’s altar, let the 
guardians of the press, let all sober and thinking men, speak the 
thought that is in them. It is better to speak honest error than 
to suppress conscious truth. Smothered error is more dangerous 
than that which flames and burns out. But do I speak of 
danger? I know of but one thing safe in the universe, and that 
is truth; and I know of but one way to truth for an individual 
mind, and that is unfettered thought ; and I know but one path 
for the multitude to truth, and that is, thought freely expressed. 
Make of truth itself an altar of slavery, and guard it about with 
a mysterious shrine, bind thought as a victim upon it, and let 
the passion of the prejudiced multitude minister fuel, and you 
sacrifice upon that accursed altar the hopes of the world.” 





JOHN LAW OF LAURISTON, 
AND ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED BUBBLE, KNOWN AS “THE 
MISSISIPPI SYSTEM*. 

[Some account of the ‘‘ Missisippi System,” that surprising speculation 
which in the early part of the last century turned the heads of all the 
inhabitants of Paris; which converted the very streets into one vast Stock 
Exchange; which elevated footmen to fortune, and reduced millionaires 
to beggary, will we think be acceptable to our readers, and with this 
purpose we lay before them a short sketch of the remarkable man who 
first devised that gigantic undertaking, which, if suffered to remain under 
Mr. Law’s management, instead of being seized upon by the despotic 
government of France, would in all probability have enriched the nation, 
instead of plunging it into bankruptcy.] 


Joun Law was born at Edinburgh in the year 1671, his father 
William Law was great-grandson of James Law, archbishop of 
Glasgow from 1615 to 1632, and second son of James Law, of 
Brunton in Fife, by Margaret, daughter of Sir John Preston, of 
Preston Hall, Bart. William Law followed the profession of a 
goldsmith (a business then partaking more of the nature of a 
banker than that to which the name is now restricted) with 
such success as to enable him to purchase the lands of Lauriston 
and Randleston, containing about a hundred and eighty Scottish 
acres. 

John Law, the subject of this memoir, was educated at 
Edinburgh, and made himself perfectly acquainted with arith- 
metic, geometry, and algebra. He likewise bestowed much time 
and labour in acquiring a knowledge of political economy. 

He lost his father before he was fourteen, and falling into 
dissipated habits, he soon involved himself so deeply that by 
deed, dated 6 Feb. 1792, he conveyed the estate of Lauriston to 
his mother, who paid his debts, and by her prudent management 
freeing the estate from every burden, she executed entails in 
order to continue the property in the family. 

In London, whither Mr. Law now removed, his superior 
personal beauty, ready wit, and engaging manners, aided by 
his propensity to deep play, procured him admittance into some 
of the first circles. He had the reputation of being extremely 
fortunate in affairs of gallantry. One of these was attended 
with disastrous consequences ; a Mrs. Lawrence was the occasion 


* Life of John Law of Lauriston, by John Philip Wood, Esq. 








of a quarrel between him and a Mr. Edward Wilson, which led to 
a meeting in Bloomsbury square, when Mr. Wilson was killed 
on the spot, on the 9th of April, 1694. 

Mr. Law was immediately seized and tried for murder at the 
Old Bailey, and received sentence of death, 20th April, 1794. 
But it not clearly appearing that the meeting was premeditated, 
his case was submitted to the crown, and he obtained a pardon; 
but an appeal being lodged by deceased's brother, he was detained 
in prison. This appeal was heard in Trinity term, 1694; several 
objections were raised by Mr. Law which were overruled. But 
whilst this was pending, Mr. Law effected his escape and fled to 
the Continent. It is said that he officiated for some time as 
secretary to the British Resident in Holland, but the next 
certain information we have of him is at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when he published ‘‘ Proposals and Reasons 
for constituting a Council of Trade’’ at Edinburgh ; but the 
scheme met with no encouragement. This publication had the 
effect of introducing him to several of the principal personages 
of the country. Relying on their support, he offered in 1705 a 
scheme to Parliament for introducing the circulation of paper 
money in order to obviate the difficulties which Scotland was at 
that time labouring under, and he published another work, 
“ Money and Trade considered, with a Proposal for supplying 
the Nation with Money,’ explanatory of his scheme ; but 
although he was supported by the whole court party and 
that called the Squadrone, (a few monied men excepted,) yet his 
plan was rejected; the House passing a resolution ‘‘ that to 
establish any kind of paper credit, so as to oblige it to pass, was 
an improper expedient for the nation *.’’ 

Mr. Law now resolved to try his fortune abroad, where he ad- 
dicted himself to all sorts of games, and by his skill in calculation 
was astonishingly successful. He visited many of the principal 
cities in France, Germany, and Italy. He made three expeditions 
to Paris, where he associated with the highest circles, and on 
his first visit he gained an introduction to the Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Duc d’ Orleans and Regent of France ; on his second 
visit, he proposed a scheme to the king, (through Desmarets, the 
comptroller general) for reducing the national debt, but Louis 
inquiring whether he was a catholic, and being answered in the 
negative, he declared he would have nothing to do with a heretic, 
and dismissed the scheme. 

In 1714 Mr. Law visited Paris for the third time, bringing 
with him about £110,000, the profits of his various rambles. 
Louis XIV. dying shortly after Mr. Law’s arrival at Paris, the 
Duc d’ Orleans assumed the reins of government, under the 
title of Regent. He, being fully aware of Mr. Law’s superior 
abilities, and their disposition with respect to pleasure coinciding, 
he shortly afterwards appointed that gentleman one of the coun- 
sellors of state. 

The situation of affairs in France was at this time dreadful ; the 
long wars of Louis had loaded the people with a national debt of 
frightful magnitude, and they were also burdened with ruinous 
taxes imposed to pay the interest of the debt. All industry was 
thus checked, trade almost annihilated, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, had almost ceased. The merchant and trader 
were reduced to beggary, and the artificer was compelled to leave 
the kingdom for want of employment. 

In this state of affairs a national bankruptcy was actually pro- 
posed in council, but it was rejected by the tegent, who adopted 
the plan of establishing a commission, or visa, to inquire into 
the claims of the state creditors. 

By this commission the national debt was at last put into a 
kind of order, and the amount reduced to somewhat more than 
2000 millions of livres, which at 28 livres to the marc of 
standard silyer (two pounds sterling,) the then denomination of 
the specie in France, made above 142 millions sterling. Of 
this sum, 1750 millions of livres were established “upon par- 
ticular funds at the rate of 4 per cent, and for the remaining 
250 millions the creditors obtained billets d’état as they were 
called, bearing also interest at 4 per cent, making altogether 80 
millions of interest per annum, which from the distressed situation 
of the kingdom was very irregularly paid ; and after doing that, 
there hardly remained, out of an ill-collected revenue, a sum 
sufficient to defray the necessary expense of the civil government. 

Law, perceiving this calamitous state of affairs, determined to 
exert himself in order to rectify the evil. The most efficacious 
mode he judged to be, the establishment of a well-regulated 


* Smollett mentions this circumstance, and adds, that Dr. Hugh Cham- 
berlyne also proposed a scheme of the same nature, which was also rejected. 
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paper credit ; but as this matter was little understood in France, 
he translated into the French his publication on Money and 
Trade, and explained its principles in a series of Letters addressed 
to the Duc @’ Orleans, and in two Memorials presented to that 
prince. In these he strongly inculcates his favourite maxim 
that the power and prosperity of a state increase in proportion 
to the quantity of money circulating therein; and after asserting 
that even the richest nations have not specie sufficient to afford 
full employment to all their inhabitants, and to carry their trade 
to the height of which it is capable*, he expatiated on the 
advantages of paper credit for supplying that defect. In support 
of this proposition, he instances the vast benefits accruing to 
England and Holland from the banks of England and Amsterdam, 
and adduces a variety of arguments to prove that the setting up 
of an establishment of a similar nature, but on an improved plan, 
at Paris, would be accompanied with beneficial results. 

Law now proposed to open a national bank, but his scheme 
was rejected, because the then present conjuncture was not 
thought favourable. 

Law then requested permission to open a private bank in 
his house, in La Place de Louis le Grand. This bank was 
established by letters patent, dated 2nd and 20th May 1716, 
containing the following regulations :— 

The stock of the bank to consist of 1200 actions or shares of 
1000 crowns, or 5000 livres each ; the denomination being then 
fixed by law, at 40 livres the marc, consequently each share 
was worth £250, and the whole stock £300,000 sterling. 

All persons whatsoever to be at liberty to subscribe for as 
many shares as they pleased, and it was declared that the bank 
securities belonging to, as well as the money lodged in it, by 
foreigners, should not be subject to any confiscation or attach- 
ment whatsoever, even in case of war with the nations to which 
the proprietors respectively belonged. 

All questions to be decided by vote. 

The accounts to be balanced twice every year at stated periods. 

Two general courts to be held yearly, in which the state of the 
company’s affairs were to be discussed, and their dividends settled. 

The treasurer never to have more than 200,000 crowns, nor 
any of the cashiers more than 20,000 in hand at a time. 

The bank not to undertake any sort of commerce, nor to 
charge itself with the execution of any commissions. 

The notes to be all payable at sight, and no money allowed 
to be borrowed by the bank. 

Various other regulations of minor importance were added. 

This association was carried on under the firm of The 
General Bank of Law & Co. ; and Law and his brother William 
were the principal proprietors. 

The bank opened under very favourable auspices, it being 
known that they enjoyed the favour of the regent, and a high 
idea of their stability was entertained from the discourse which 
Law unceasingly held, that a banker merited the punishment of 
death, if he issued notes or bills of exchange without having their 
effective value in his repositories. But what most attracted the 
public confidence, was the security their notes provided against 
the arbitrary practice of varying the standard of the coin at the 
will of the monarch ; an unjustifiable measure frequently put in 
execution by the French government, to the infinite prejudice 
of debtors and creditors, particularly at the general coinages in 
1709 and 1716, by the former of which the king gained 23, 
per cent, and by the latter 20 per cent upon the whole specie of 
the kingdom. The terms in which the notes of the general 
bank were couched, viz:—‘‘ The Bank promises to pay to the 
Bearer, at sight, the sum of — crowns, in coin of the weight 
and standard of this day, (of the date of each note,) value re- 
ceived,” effectually guarded against this contingency. On this 
accoant, as well as from the quickness and punctuality of the 
payments, and the orders given to the officers of the revenue in 
all parts of the kingdom to receive the paper without discount, 
in payment of taxes, the notes of the general bank soon passed 
current for 1 per cent more than the coin itself. This bank 
produced the most beneficial results on the industry and trade 
of the nation; the taxes and royal revenues being by means of 
the notes remitted to the capital at little expense, and without 
draining the country of specie. Foreigners who had hitherto 
been very cautious of dealing with the French, now began to 
-_* Another of Law’s arguments was that gold merely received its value 
from being employed as a circulating medium, and that in effect it was 
indifferent whether gold or paper is employed, forgetting that gold has 
an intrinsic value.—Cours d’Economie Politique de M. Henri Storch. 
Paris, 1823, 








interest themselves deeply in this new bank, so that the balance 
of exclrange with England and Holland soon rose to the rate of 
4 and 5 rer cent in favour of Paris. The bank subsisted in high 
credit, to the no small profit of the proprietors, till the close of 
the year 1718, when the Duke of Orleans took it into the hands 
of government, as at first proposed. The proprietors petitioned 
to be allowed to continue the general bank at the same time 
that the royal bank should be set on foot, but their request 
was refused. 

Thus the bank, being placed in the king’s hands, departed 
from the principles of private and mercantile credit upon 
which Mr. Law had originally fixed it, and proceeded upon 
those of public credit, which in an absolute monarchy is no other 
than that of the sovereign, and consequently cannot be depended 
upon. To add to the evil, the tenor of the notes was changed, 
and ran thus :—‘‘ The Bank promises to pay the Bearer at sight 
—livres in silver coin, value received,’’ thus subjecting the 
notes to the variations in the value of specie. It had, however, 
no effect on the credit of the bank. Of these notes* there were 
to the amount of 1000 millions of livres fabricated betwixt the 
5th Jan. and 29th Dec. 1719. In Feb. 1720, the royal bank 
was incorporated with the company of the Indies; and from 
that incorporation to the lst May following, 1,696,400,000 livres 
were fabricated, making altogether 2,696,400,000 livres in paper 
money, of which vast sum, 2,235,083,590 livres were in circula- 
tion on the 29th May 1720, when the bank stopped payment. 

After the establishment of the general bank, Mr. Law began 
to lay open the plan of that great and stupendous project he 
had long meditated, known by the name of the Mississippi 
System, which for a while turned the heads of the French, and 
attracted the attention of all Europe. The scheme was no less 
than the vesting of the whole privileges, effects, and possessions, 
of all the foreign trading companies, the great farms, 
the mint, the general receipt of the king’s revenues, and 
the management and property of the bank, in one great com- 
pany, who, thus having in their hands all the trade, taxes, and 
royal revenues, might be enabled to multiply the notes of the 
bank to any extent they pleased, doubling, or even trebling at 
will the circulating cash of the kingdom, and by the immensity 
of their funds possessed of a power to carry the foreign trade 
and the culture of the colonies to a height altogether impracti- 
cable by any other means. The outlines of this plan, being laid 
before the regent, met, it would seem, with the approbation of 
that prince, as measures were taken for the establishment of the 
proposed company, and directions issued for making the requisite 
grants to enable them to commence their operations. 

In a future Number, we will proceed to trace the progress of 
this extraordinary scheme, which in the end caused so much 
mischief and misery. 





LAUDABLE CURIOSITY OF A PERSIAN GOVERNOR. 


Mr. Fraser, in his narrative of his travels in Khorasan in 
1821 and 1822, tells us that he visited the governor of Shahrood, 
a Persian frontier town, not far from Astrabad, on the shores of 
the Caspian sea. ‘‘ He received me with much kindness in his 
dewan-khaneh, a comfortable warm room, where he entertained 
me with tea and fruit, and held a long conversation with me on 
a variety of subjects. He was very inquisitive on the subject of 
Europe, and of England in particular, imagining, however, what 
I found was a common mistake even amongst the best-informed 
people, that England was but a city of Feringheestan or Europe. 
He put many questions about America (yengee dunia, or the 
new world) and India, and wished to know what sort of inha- 
bitants the former had, whether they were Mahometans or 
Christians ; how they lived, what were their habits and customs, 
of what description was the country, and its productions. Of 
the latter he made inquiry as to the extent of territory in the 
English possession ; and whether any, and how much, remained 
to the native powers. I discovered that he, in common with 
most of his countrymen, had taken up the idea that the British 
had gone to India with the premeditated intention of conquering 
the country ; so, as the best mode of combating this impression, 
I gave, as well as I could, a short account of the rise and pro- 
gress of the British power in India, showing, as I proceeded, 
that we had been forced into the measures by which we had 
acquired territorial possessions in India, instead of voluntarily 
adopting them.” 

* The notes were of four different denominations, viz :— 10,000, 1000, 100, 
and 10 livres. 
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KEEP BEES. 
A HINT TO THE LADIES. 


WE once read a story of a certain Bishop in France, who, in 
the course of a progress he made for the purpose of visiting the 
clergy of his diocese, met with complaints from the incumbents, 
of the inadequacy of their emoluments, complaints too well 
borne out by the poverty and wretchedness displayed in the ap- 
pearance of themselves and their residences. The good bishop 
pursued his journey in melancholy mood, meditating schemes by 
which he hoped to make the condition of the parochial clergy 
more comfortable and independent. At length he arrived at a 
very poor and retired village, and with a heavy heart he repaired 
to the Curé’s house, fully prepared to hear the usual string of 
grievances, and to behold the usual wretchedness. He was 
astonished at beholding the house well thatched and neatly 
white-washed, the rails perfect and fresh painted, and everything 
about the place indicating plenty and prosperity. Entering the 
house, instead of the half-starved looks and querulous complaints 
he had been accustomed to, he encountered the master of the 
humble mansion, who, with a gratified and respectful air, entreated 
his lordship to partake of a neat and rural repast, already pre- 
pared for him. Much wondering at all that he beheld, the 
Bishop complied, and, dismissing all his train save one or two 
more confidential attendants, seated himself at the hospitable 
board of the Curé. After an agreeable meal, enlivened with the 
pleasant and sensible remarks of the host, and crowned with a 
bottle or two of vin de pays, the Bishop began to inquire into 
the revenues of the benefice, and was astonished on learning 
that they scarcely equalled those of the very poorest he had yet 
visited. He could not conceal his surprise, and begged his host 
to inform him how it was that plenty and comfort were displayed 
in a station in which he had hitherto met only poverty and 
wretchedness. The Curé smiled: ‘‘If your lordship will ac- 
company me to the garden,’”’ said he, ‘‘I will explain the 
mystery.’’ They all arose, and following the steps of their host, 
reached a small piece of ground behind the house, similar in 
size to that attached to most of the Curés’ houses they had 
visited, but which they expected to find, as usual, filled with cab- 
bage-stumps. They found a garden perfumed with flowers, and 
sweet-breathing herbs, and at the further end a well-stocked and 
thriving apiary. ‘‘ Behold,’’ said the good Curé, ‘‘behold my 
riches! The emoluments of my office are small, and the poverty 
of my flock induces me to forego many of my dues, small though 
they be; the produce of my hives, however, supplies all my 
wants, and in the contemplation of the labours of my bees, each 
helping each with unwearying industry, and in the consideration of 
their foresight in laying up a store in the days of sunshine, for 
those of storm which all must expect, I draw lessons of wisdom 
which I trust have not been wholly useless to those whose souls 
are placed in my charge.’’—The bishop continued his journey, 
but when next he was assailed by complaints of want and poverty ; 
his reply was laconic—‘ Keep bees, keep bees.’’ 

And thus’ we would say to all our readers who possess 
even a small garden, where that is not too far distant from 
other gardens and the open fields, and such situations are 
frequent even in the suburbs of this great city,—‘‘ Keep bees, 
keep bees.’’ Honey is sold by retail at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 
pound, and often at much higher prices. Wax is proportion- 
ately dear. By far the greatest part of what is consumed in 
England is not of native production. Why should this be? Bees 
cost nothing, when properly managed, beyond the first cost of a 
stock and a hive; an expense which is sure to be repaid in the 





first year, We are convinced that nothing but a more extended 
knowledge of a method of keeping bees profitably, and with 
little trouble, is needed to make an apiary a universal appendage 
to a garden. . 

The attention bestowed by natural philosophers, especially the 
celebrated Huber, to the habits and economy of bees, led to 
many plans for their better management. One of the great 
objects to be attained was a mode of taking the honey without 
destroying the bees; and a variety of hives, some piled on one 
another, some placed side by side, have from time to time been 
invented; but perfect success was never attained by any of the 
ingenious experimenters, until Mr. Nutt produced his venti- 
lating hives, specimens of which are exhibited at the Adelaide 
Gallery, in the Strand. 

To Mr. Nutt we are indebted for the discovery of the method 
by which bees may be prevented from swarming ; a discovery 
which at once removed the great obstacle in the way of extended 
bee-keeping, especially in the neighbourhood of cities. It 
appears that heat alone is the cause of that occurrence, and 
hence Mr. Nutt justly conceived that it was only necessary 
to provide means for reducing the temperature of the hive, 
and his object would be obtained. With this view he constructed 
a hive consisting of three boxes, the centre one fixed and never 
disturbed, the others, one placed on each side, moveable, and 
intended for the storing of honey. The side boxes have com- 
munications with the centre, which by means of slides can be 
opened or closed at pleasure, thus giving the bees a new apart- 
ment, and reducing the heat of the centre box ; further means of 
ventilation are afforded by drawers beneath the hives, -which can 
be wholly removed, or partly opened, as may be necessary. 
With these hives Mr. Nutt perfectly succeeded in preventing 
swarming, and in procuring large quantities of honey in a very 
pure state, free from bee-bread, pup, and all otherimpurities. The 
combs deposited in the side boxes, and in a bell-glass placed on 
the top of the centre box, are all filled with pure honey ; whilst 
those taken from common hives, are partly occupied by young 
bees, and the food prepared for them, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to prevent some extraneous matter from mingling with the 
honey. 

But our readers may probably say, this sounds exceedingly 
fine ; but how is it that the bees do not increase so much in 
numbers as to fill all the boxes? What becomes of the new 
queens who would have led out the swarms? Oh, wonderful 
are the arrangements of nature! It is a fact that their numbers 
will not be increased if their dwelling be properly ventilated, 
and if any supernumerary queens or bees are hatched, they will 
be destroyed. The time of the bees will not be taken up with 
providing food for the young brood, as in hives from which a 
swarm has been thrown off; but as the bees are never idle, all 
their labours will be given to the production of wax and honey, 
and these in the course of a fine summer will be carried to such 
an extent, as to provide an astonishing quantity for the bee- 
master, after leaving his little labourers an ample supply for 
themselves during the winter. Mr. Nutt, in a volume he pub- 
lished, now some years ago, descriptive of his hive, relates a 
very curious experiment he made to satisfy himself upon the 
subject of swarming. It appears to be a fact, that as the pupe 
of young queens advance towards maturity, the heat of the hive 
rapidly increases, from some cause which has never yet been 
clearly ascertained. Finding this to be the case in one of his 
hives, the thermometer in the side box, which had been at 110° 
for six days, rising rapidly on the eighth day to 120°, Mr. Nutt 
determined to permit the bees to swarm, which they did the 
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next day, and were followed and hived in the usual mannen 
That night, at ten o’clock, he shook the swarm out of their 
hive upon a white cloth, placed close to the old hive, and having 
secured the queen, removed her. The bees, missing their queen, 
began to be uneasy, and to rouse from the torpor of sleep, but 
being within reach of the odour of the old hive, gradually 
returned to it. The hive, which sunk to 90° when the swarm 
left, had since been ventilated and reduced to 65°. In the 
morning Mr, Nutt placed the queen on the front board, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there was another queen in the 
hive, as in that case the old one would have been destroyed, 
the bees never suffering two to exist together ; she was received 
with joy by her subjects, a manifest proof that the swarm had 
been led out by an old queen, and not, as some suppose to be 
invariably the case, by a young one. A great part of the stock 
had followed her, leaving the rest to remain without a queen, 
until the pupa in the royal cell should attain maturity. Mr. 
Nutt thus concludes his tale: ‘‘ During nine days after the 
swarm had been returned to the parent stock, the thermometer 
continued to rise until it reached the temperatute of 90° within 
the collateral box ; and on the tenth day, at five o’clock in the 
morning, I viewed with pleasure the extraordinary fact I had 
been endeavouring to ascertain ;—two royal nymphs were left 
dead on the alighting board of the principal entrance to the hive. 
This circumstance alone convinced me that’no more swarming 
would take place. On the third day afterwards the bees com- 
menced the destruction of the drones, which is another corro- 
borating proof. That colony has never swarmed since first I 
discovered the use of ventilation. And on minutely attending 
to the movements of this colony, it was common to see royal 
brood of different ages lying dead upon the alighting-board.”’ 

We must now turn from Mr. Nutt to what we chiefly had in 
view when we began this article, ‘‘ the ladies’ safety hive ;”? but 
we must not part with him without recommending his book 
(which, although somewhat tedious, is full of curious facts,) to 
the attentive study of all bee-masters. 

Mr. Bagster, a gentleman, residing at Shepherd’s Bush, has 
invented an entirely new description of hive, by means of which 
the management of bees is rendered so easy, and free from all 
danger, as to make it a task peculiarly fitted for females, who, 
in all the former modes, have frequently been deterred from 
attempting to take any share in an employment so very full of 
interest to all who delight in the observation of the workings of 
nature. We shall take the liberty of transcribing a few passages 
from the little book Mr. Bagster has published, descriptive not 
only of his own hive, but of all the others in use, and contain- 
ing very full instructions for the proper management of bees; 
in short, a complete bee-master’s marual. 

‘¢ Having the happiness,” says he, ‘ of dividing the joys and 
sorrows of life with one in whom, in the words of Solomon, ‘the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust,’ for ‘ she looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness,’ I felt it was my pleasure to save her as much annoy- 
ance as possible, while pursuing her daily avocations. Bees 
claimed a great share of my individual attention ; but the con- 
stant fear of being stung, or not managing the bees correctly, so 
strongly influenced my partner, that she confessed her fear, and 
begged to decline the duty, unless something could be done to 
find bees without stings, or hives that could be so worked as to 
take away fear in management. 

‘¢ Another circumstance suggested to me the idea of making 
a hive which, in bad seasons, or in second-rate situations, might 





be made available to the wants of the bees, without overpowering 
their energies by too much room. At Shepherd’s Bush, where 
I reside, the season for collecting honey is very short. The 
village is principally surrounded by cow-pastures, which are cut 
very early for hay, that the cows may get the earliest advantage 
of the grass ; it therefore became necessary for me to adopt some 
plan by which I might give my little labourers a small portion 
of room for the supply of their immediate wants, and have the 
means of increasing according to circumstances. Such were the 
inducements to thought; and I trust my fair countrywomen 
will do me the justice to say, if they do not approve of the hive, 
and put the plan into operation themselves, that, at least, I 
have done what I could to smooth some of the hindrances to 
this study, under the best feeling of a married life—a persevering 
endeavour to please my wife.” 

We will now attempt a description of the hive itself, which is 
not very easily done without the aid of the figures given by Mr. 
Bagster, especially as he does not give the measurement of each 
division. It is constructed of wood, and consists of a central 
chamber, about twelve inches in width and height, and fifteen 
inches from front to back ; on each side of this central box four 
smaller ones are placed, two at bottom and two forming an upper 
story: the whole is covered with a sloping roof projecting two 
inches, and affording an effectual shelter from the rain; this 
roof, rising to a peak, leaves a sort of attic chamber over the 
central one. Two windows of a somewhat oval shape are fixed 
in the front, and two in the back of the central apartment, and 
one in each of the side apartments, each furnished with a shutter 
‘* pushed in like a pot-lid.” In front of the centre box is an 
opening for the passage of the bees, and an alighting-board, and 
each of the other compartments is furnished with the same at 
the side. There is a communication between the central chamber 
and each of the side compartments, which can be opened or shut 
at pleasure by means of a slide. The attic affords space for the 
introduction of bell-glasses, which are placed over holes in the 
top of the centre box, at other times closed with corks. When 
a hive is to be stocked, the front of the centre box is unscrewed 
and the comb and bees introduced ; the front is then screwed on, 
and this box is never again meddled with, but left entirely to 
the bees. When this apartment becomes too full and hot, 
symptoms will soon be manifested by the bees, who may be 
observed in lines agitating the air and ventilating the hive them- 
selves by a rapid and constant motion of their wings ; they will 
probably show some inclination to cluster together outside; the 
bee-master then gives them immediate relief by opening the 
communication between one of the side apartments and the 
central box, the outer door being closed, or by putting on a 
glass, and the bees will soon fill the vacant space with pure wax 
and honey, the breeding-cells being entirely confined to the 
central division. 

The honey is taken in the following manner. ‘ The depri- 
vation may be performed at any time when the boxes are full. 
If it be determined to take honey on any particular day, an 
arduous duty in most hives, little or no care is required in this. 
The day before you intend to have a share of the honey, with a 
stiff wire close the slide of your honey-box ; this manceuvre will 
make many bees captives, and cut off their retreat to the queen, 
and of course they cannot get out through the closed door. 
What is to be done in such a case? Use the wonderful instinct 
of the bees to effect your purpose; open the little outward door 
of the room, about one hour before dusk, and all your prisoners 
will rush round to the front of the hive to the queen, with an 
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alacrity that is amazing. After dusk close the outward door 
again, and you may take your friends to your hive the following 
day to see you deprive it of its honey without any fear of moles- 
tation.”’ 

We have pointed out some of the advantages attending the 
keeping of bees, and now that their management is rendered so 
safe and easy, we hope to see the practice much extended. 
Every pound of wax and honey produced is a positive increase 
of the riches of the country. Something is obtained where there 
was nothing before. It is not within our scope to enter minutely 
into the subject, but we must content ourselves with recom- 
mending every one who determines on keeping bees to procure 
and study both Mr. Nutt’s and Mr. Bagster’s books, before he 
begins ; and having done this, there can be no fear of his or her 
perfect success; and if what we have said shall lead but to one 
such resolution, our object will be obtained, and something will 
be done for the general good of the community. 





A VOYAGE ON THE NILE. 


I HAVE heard all manners of opinions expressed in regard to 
a voyage on the Nile; and may be allowed, perhaps, to give my 
own. I have no hesitation in saying that, with a friend, a good 
boat, well fitted up, books, guns, plenty of time, and a cook like 
Michel, a voyage on the Nile would exceed any travelling within 
my experience. The perfect freedom from all. restraint, and 
from the conventional trammels of civilized society, forms an 
episode in a man’s life that is vastly agreeable and exciting. 
Think of not shaving for two months, of washing your shirts in 
the Nile, and wearing them without being ironed! True, these 
things are not absolutely necessary; but who would go to Egypt 
to travel as he does inj Europe? ‘‘ Away with all fantasies and 
fetters,’’ is the motto of the tourist. We throw aside pretty 
much everything except our pantaloons ; and a generous rivalry 
in long beards and soiled linen is kept up with exceeding spirit. 
You may go ashore whenever you like, and stroll through the 
little villages and be stared at by the Arabs, or walk along the 
banks of the river till darkness covers the earth; shooting 
pigeons and sometimes pheasants and hares, besides the odd 
shots from the deck of your boat at geese, crocodiles, and 
pelicans. And then it is so ridiculously cheap an amusement ! 
You get your boat with ten men for thirty or forty dollars a 
month, fowls for three piastres (about a shilling) a pair, a sheep 
for a half or three quarters of a dollar, and eggs almost for the 
asking. You sail under your own country’s banner; and, when 
you walk along the river, if the Arabs look particularly black 
and truculent, you proudly feel there is safety in its folds. From 
time to time you hear that a French or English flag has passed 
so many days before you, and you meet your fellow-voyagers 
with a freedom and cordiality which exist nowhere but on the 
Nile. 

These are the little every day items in the voyage, without 
referring to the objects which are the traveller’s principal induce- 
ments and rewards, the ruined cities on its banks, the mighty 
temples and tombs, and all the wonderful monuments of Egypt’s 
departed greatness: of them I will barely say, that their great 
antiquity, the mystery that overhangs them, and their extra- 
ordinary preservation amid the surrounding desolation, make 
Egypt perhaps the most interesting country in the world. In 
the words of Sir T. Browne, ‘‘ Time sadly overcometh all things, 
and is now dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh into 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister Oblivion reclineth 
semi-somnious on a pyramid gloriously triumphing and turning 
old glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. 
The traveller, as he passeth amazedly through those deserts, 
asketh of her who buildeth them, and she mumbleth something, 
but what it4s he heareth not.” 

It is now more than three thousand years since the curse went 
forth against the land of Egypt. The Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Roman, the Arabian, the Georgian, the Circassian, 
and the Ottoman Turk, have successively trodden it down and 
trampled upon it; for thirty centuries the foot of a stranger has 
been upon the necks of her inhabitants; and in bidding farewell 
to this once-favoured land, now lying in the most abject degra- 
dation and misery, groaning under the iron rod of a tyrant and 
a stranger, I cannot help recurring to the inspired words, the 
doom of prophecy: ‘‘ It shall be the .basest of the kingdoms, 
neither shall it exalt itself any more among the nations, and 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.”— 
Stephens’ Incidents of Travel. 





OLD RULES IN ARITHMETIC. 

Tue following rules in arithmetic, from an old book, though 
more curious than useful, may amuse those who like such 
exercises. 

1. To multiply numbers between 5 and 10.—Call one of the 
factors tens, and from the result subtract the product of that 
factor by the difference of the other factor from ten. Example : 
to multiply 8 into 9, subtract from 90 the product of 9 by 2, 
there remains 72; or add the factors together, and call the 
excess above 10, tens; multiply together the two differences of 
the factors from 10, and add the product to the former number. 
Example: to multiply 8 by 7, add to 50 the product of 2 
into 3. 

2. To multiply units into numbers between units and 20.— 
Add the two factors together, call the difference of the sum from 
0, tens; from this result subtract the product of the difference 
of the simple number from 10, and of the compound number 
from 10. Example: to multiply 6 by 14, subtract from 120 the 
product of 2 into 4. : 

3. To multiply together numbers between 10 and 20.—Add 
the units of one factor to the other factor, and call the sum 
tens; add to this the product of the units into the units, 
Example : to multiply 12 into 13, add 6 to 150. 

4. To multiply numbers between 10 and 20 into compound 
numbers between 20 and 100.—Multiply the units of the smaller 
by the tens of the greater, add the product to the greater num- 
ber, and call the sum tens; add to it the product of the units in 
both numbers. Example: to multiply 12 into 26, add 4 to 26, 
and call 30 tens, then add to it twice 6, and it is 312. 

5. To multiply numbers between 20 and 200, where the digits 
in the place of tens are the same.—Add the units of one factor 
to the other, and multiply the sum by the tens; call the product 
tens, and add to it the product of the units multiplied by the 
units. Example: to multiply 23 by 25, multiply 26 by 2; call 
the product 56 tens, finish the operation, and 575 is obtained. 

6. To multiply numbers between 10 and 100, where the digits 
in the place of tens are different.—Multiply the tens of the 
smaller number into the larger number; add to the result the 
product of the units of the smaller number into the tens of the 
greater; call the sum tens; add to this the product of the units 
into the units. Example: to multiply 23 into 34, add 9 to 68, 
and 12 to 770. 

7. To multiply two unequal numbers, half the sum of which 
is simple.—Take the sum of the two, and multiply half of it 
into itself; from this product subtract the square of half the 
difference of the two numbers. Example: to multiply 24 by 
36, from 900 subtract the square of half the difference of the 
numbers, that is 36, there remains 864. 





BENTHAM’S BEQUEST. 

JEREMY BENTHAM, With a real love of science, bequeathed 
his body to his friend Dr. Southwood Smith, a kindred spirit 
and a highly gifted and philosophical writer; and the worthy 
Doctor took the best possible way of honouring the glorious old 
philosopher. He had the head, with all the integuments, pre- 
served after the manner of the South Sea Islanders; and he 
employed a skilful artist to model the face and head, (in a com- 
position), so as to obtain an exact likeness, and to make it 
resemble the living man. This the artist has succeeded in; the 
features are placid and reflective, and beam with the purest bene- 
volence and philanthropy, such as once animated the original ; 
and what adds to the illusion is, that Bentham’s own hair is fixed 
on that modelled likeness. It is white and long, and of a par- 
ticular fine texture, and hangs most gracefully over the shoulders 
of the divine old man: This work of art is affixed to the real 
skeleton, which is dressed in the last suit of clothes worn by 
this illustrious philosopher, and they are stuffed out so as to fill 
them, and he is placed in a sitting posture, resting the right 
hand on a stick, and the left hand in a natural and easy posture on 
his left knee. And to give a finish to the whole, his broad brim 
hat is placed on his head, just as he was wont to sit on a bench in 
the Temple Gardens, contemplating some of those truths which 
only now begin to be appreciated. A plain, solid, richly- 
coloured Spanish mahogany cabinet incloses the rich relic of one 
of Nature’s genuine nobility, and we gaze on the face of this 
political prophet through the large plate glass, which is so placed 
that the light falls on his features, and an observer is almost 
tempted to speak to him; a pair of folding doors secure the 
glass from any injury, and exclude the light when there is not a 
visitor.—Letter in Sheffield Iris. 
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THE MAGNETIZER OUTWITTED. 

The Paris Gazette des Tribunaux relates that an ex-jeweller and ama- 
teur of magnetism, enjoying his otium cum dignitate ina suburban villa, 
at Passy, was lately visited by a young somnambulist calling himself a 
painter by profession, and who assured him that he had the happiest 
natural dispositions for the science of the famous Mesmer ; that when under 
the influence of a magnetic fit he could see like a cat in the dark, and that 
in that state it frequently occurred to him to commence and finish a paint- 
ing in asingle sitting. The delighted magnetizer opened his eyes to their full 
extent, and appointed the next day for the young stranger to come to his 
house at Passy and ‘‘ give a taste of his quality” in the united capacities 
of somnambulist and painter. Punctual to the hour, the young man 
arrived with his canvas, pallet, and brushes, and was ushered into the 
amateur’s private cabinet, from which every ray of light was carefully 

luded to facilitate the scientific purpose for which it was destined. 
The painter had stipulated as a sine qua non that when the fit was on 
him he should be left completely alone in the cabinet, ason such occasions 
the presence of another person invariably disturbed his attention, and 
detracted from the merits of his performance asa limner. The necessary 
disposition having been made, and the fit of somnambulism having been 
produced to the heart’s content of the magnetizer, the latter according to 
his convention quitted the cabinet, and, turning the key upon the sleeper, 
left him undisturbed to his operations. At the expiration of about an 
hour the amateur magnetizer returned, and was met at the door of his 
cabinet by the young man, who was now perfectly awake, and displayed 
to his enraptured view an exquisitely painted landscape, the produce of his 
ecstatic fit! After making a present of this charming production to his 
delighted host, the young somnambulist took his leave with a promise to 
return the next day, and repeat the experiment which had been crowned 
with such complete success. Some three quarters of an hour afterwards the 
jeweller had some business in his cabinet, into which he admitted a little 
light, and to his utter stupefaction found that the lock of his secretary had 
been forced open, and two thousand five hundred francs, in silver and 
bank notes, with other objects of value, were extracted from the drawers 
by the clear-sighted somnambulist. He had brought a painting with him, 
covered with a couche of white lead, over which, when left to himself, he 
had passed a wet sponge—an expedient to which a large white spot on the 
floor bore ample testimony. The police were immediately informed of the 
circumstances of the robbery, the perpetrator of which, however, has for 
the present baffled their pursuit. 





A HIGHWAYMAN OUTWITTED. 

** Stand and deliver,” were the words addressed to a tailor travelling on 
foot, by a highwayman, whose brace of pistols looked rather dangerous 
than otherwise. ‘I'll do that with pleasure,” was the reply, at the same 
time handing over to the outstretched hands of the robber, a purse appa- 
rently pretty well stocked; ‘* but,” continued he, ‘‘ suppose you do mea 
favour in return, My friends would laugh at me were I to go home and tell 
them I was robbed with as much patience as a lamb; s’pose you fire your 
two bulldogs right through the crown of my hat; it will look something like 
a show of resistance.” His request was acceded to; but hardly had the 
smoke from the discharge of the weapons passed away, when the tailor 
pulled out a rusty old horse-pistol, and in his turn politely requested the 
thunder-struck highwayman to shell out everything of value, his pistols 
not excepted, about him.—0O/d newspaper. 


ETERNITY. 
The following beautiful answer was given to the question, ‘* What is 
eternity?” by a pupil of the Deaf and Dumb School at Paris :—** The life. 
time of the Almighty.” 


A GREAT BOOK A GREAT EVIL. 

Myles Davies says, ‘‘ The smallness of a book was always its reeommend- 
ation ; as, on the contrary, the largeness of a book is its own disadvantage, 
as wellas terror of learning. In short, a big book is a scarecrow to the 
head and pocket of the author, student, buyer, and seller, as well asa 
harbour of ignorance.” 

DEATH. 

There is nothing more certain than death, nothing more uncertain than 
the time of dying. I will therefore be prepared for that at all times, 
which may come at any time, must come at one time or another, I shall 
not hasten my death by being still ready, but sweeten it. It makes me 
not die the sooner, but the better.— Warwick's Spare Minutes. 


PRIDE AND VANITY. 
Proud people deceive themselves ; vain people attempt to deceive others, 
even when they are not themselves deceived.—Sir Egerton Brydges. 


SLEEP OF PLANTS. 

Alsine, or chickweed, affords a remarkable instance of the sleep of 
plants; for every night the leaves approach in pairs so as to include with 
their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of the new shoots; and the 
uppermost pair but one at the end of the stalk are furnished with longer 
leaf-stalks than the others, so that they can close upon the terminating 
pair, and protect the end of the branch. 


WAR. 

Our first parent died without making a will, and his children forthwith 
came to blows, in order to possess themselves of his property ; and ever 
since, disputes have always been settled by violence and war, and always 
will be, as long as there are states and kingdoms and people. 











MISERIES OF INDOLENCE. 

None so little enjoy life, and are such burdens to themselves, as those 
who have nothing to do. The active only have the true relish of life. He 
who knows not what it is to labour, knows not what it is toenjoy. Recrea- 
tion is only valuable as it unbends us. The idle know nothing of it. It 
is exertion that renders rest delightful, and sleep sweet and undisturbed. 
That the happiness of life depends on the regular prosecution of some 
laudable purpose or calling which engages, helps and enlivens all our 
powers, let those bear witness, who, after spending years in active use- 
fulness, retire to enjoy themselves. They are a burden to themselves. 


WISDOM AND COURAGE. 

As knowledge, without justice, ought to be called cunning rather than 
wisdom, so, a mind prepared to meet danger, if excited by its own eager- 
ness, and not the public good, deserves the name of audacity rather than 
of courage.—Plato. 


REVENGE OR FORGIVENESS, WHICH IS THE MOST NOBLE z 
In taking revenge a man is but even with his enemy ; in passing it over, 
he is his superior —Bacon. 


SEA-BATHING FOR INVALIDS. 

Horne Tooke ridiculed this practice, and said if any of the seal species 
were sick, it would be just as wise for a fish-physician to order them to go 
ashore. Porson declared that sea-bathing was only reckoned healthy, 
because many persons have been known to survive it. But Sheridan's 
objection to salt water was the most quaint: ‘‘ Pickles,” he said, ‘ don’t 
agree with me.” 

AN APT RETORT. 

In one of the latest days of Fox, the conversation turned on the compara- 
tive wisdom of the French and English character. ‘‘ The Frenchman,” 
it was observed, ‘‘ delights himself with the present; the Englishman 
makes himself anxious about the future. Is not the Frenchman the 
wiser ?” ‘* He may be the merrier,” said Fox; ‘* but did you ever hear 
of a savage who did not buy a mirror in preference to a telescope ?” 


FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD. 

When I see leaves drop from their trees in the beginning of autumn, just 
such, think I, is the friendship of the world. While the sap of mainten- 
ance lasts, my friends swarm in abundance; but in the winter of need, 
they leave me naked. He is a happy man that hath a true friend at his 
need ; but he is more truly happy that hath no need of his friend — War- 
wick's Spare Minutes. 


HE LOVETH WHOM HE CHASTENBTH. 

Lady Errol said she did not use force or fear in educating her children.— 
Jounson, This is wrong. I would rather have the rod to be the general ter- 
ror to all to make them learn than tell a child, “‘ If you do thus or thus you 
will be most esteemed than your brother or sisters ;” a child is afraid of 
being whipped, and gets his task and there’s an end on’t; whereas by 
exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the foundation 
for lasting mischief—you make brothers and sisters hate each other.— 
Boswell’s Johnson. 

THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

A portrait painter, entirely without business, was advised by somebody 
to paint a likeness of himself and wife, sitting under a tree, and hang it 
up that people may judge of his skill. Hedidso. One day his father-in- 
law came into the shop and spied the new picture. ‘‘ Pray, son-in-law, 
who is this woman you have painted here?” ‘‘ Why, sir, ’tis your fair 
daughter.” ‘* What!” said the father with some indignation, ‘‘ do you 
paint my daughter sitting abroad with a stranjer?”—Chinese Jests. 


THE PRODUCTION OF VALUABLE MATTER FROM THE MOST 
WORTHLESS MATERIALS. 

Instances of the production of valuable matter, from the most worthless 
materials, are constantly occurring. The skins used by the ‘gold-beaters 
are produced from the offal of animals. The hoofs of horses and cattle, 
and other horny refuse, are employed in the production of the prussate 
of potash, that beautiful yellow crystallised salt, which is exhibited in the 
shops of some of our chemists. The worn-out saucepans and tin-ware of 
our kitchens, when beyond the reach of the tinker’s art, are not utterly 
worthless. We sometimes meet carts loaded with old tin kettles and iron 
coal-scuttles, traversing our streets. These have not yet completed their use- 
ful course ; the less corroded parts are cut into strips, punched with small 
holes, and varnished with a coarse black varnish, for the use of the trunk- 
maker, who protects the edges and angles of his boxes with them; the 
remainder are conveyed to the manufacturing chemists in the outskirts of 
the town, who employ them, in conjunction with pyroligneous acid, in 
making a black dye for the use of calico printers.—Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, art. “ Manufacture.” 


AN ‘‘ EXTRAORDINARY FAVOUR.” 

The following extract is taken from The London Journal of June 3, 1721, 
a weekly paper, published in the city, for 14d. 

«The accounts from Madrid mention that at a tribunal of the Inquisition 
lately held there, they passed sent upon eighteen persons. Four women 
were convicted of witchcraft, and the rest of Judaism. One man and one 
woman were burnt alive for persisting in their opinion, but two men and 
four women had the extraordinary favour of being first strangled and 
afterwards burnt.” 
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